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WHEAT GROWING. 

The numerous casualties to which wheat in 
late years has been liable in almost every sec- 
tion of the country, renders it necessary that 
more care, attention and discrimination be be- 
stowed upon its culture than upon any other of 
our staple crops. 

Every year seems to multiply the enemies to 
this crop, and renders a remunerating return 
more uncertain; hence, the science and skill 
ofthe husbandman should be exercised to the 
fullest extent to mitigate the evils. 

Wheat is the universal bread material of the 
world, and unless science shall point out some 
means by which a more uniform and certain 
return may be obtained, the day is not far dis- 
tant when a full supply can no longer be pro- 
duced, 

The Hessian fly has become a general enemy 
to the wheat crop, but much can be done to 
avert its attacks by observing the proper time 
of sowing the seed. It is the early sown wheat 





that is attacked by the fly. Ifthe sowing is de ‘ters. Wheat, eight or ten days, in advance of 
ferred until after the insect has appeared, there | the ordinary period of ripening, often entirely es- 
capes injury from this insect. Mr. John John- 
still allow the crop sufficient time to become| ston, of Geneva, N. Y., secures from half to two- 
well rooted before winter sets in. We can fix! thirds of acrop of wheat, by having it ripen a 
no precise date for sowing the seed that will | few days earlier than others, who often lose 
itheir entire crop. This advantage he derives 
farmer should suggest the proper time for his | from having his soil drained, and the applica- 
particular locality. When wheat is attacked | tion of salt and other manures, by which means 


This may be done EY 


is little danger from it. 


apply to all sections, but the experience of the 








by this insect, its mischief is not confined to In addition 
the fall, but it remains during winter between 
the leaf and the main body of the plant, ready 


to continue its work of destruction until its pe-} 


riod of full maturity in the spring. Little inju- 
ry will be sustained from this insect if the prop- 
er time of sowing the seed is observed. 

The next serious difficulty in the way of 
wheat growing, is its liability to winter-kill.— 
The injury from this cause depends, in a great 
degree, upon the character and mechanical 
condition of the soil. Wheat upon any soil 
that retains an undue quantity of water, is 
subject to the greatest injury from this cause. 
The only remedy for this evil upon soil of this 
character, is thorough drainage—an improve- 
ment that is destined to work a wonderful rev- 
olution in American farming. 

Of all the insect depredations to which wheat 
is subject, the Midge is the most formidable. 
Less than forty years ago this enemy first made 
its appearance in this country, and for a long 
time its depredations were confined to narrow 
limits; it has since spread over a vast area 
of our country. It is multiplied in immense 
numbers, and we know of no means by which 
its rapid increase can be checked. It is most 
destructive in those varieties of wheat that are 
characterized by the thinnest chaff. The eggs 
being inserted through the chaffinto the form- 
ing grain soon after it has gone out of blossom. 
In fields of wheat that come forward a few days 
earlier than the crop generally, the Midge will 
be found only in the lower and later heads, 
that happen to be soft just at the time the in- 
sect is ready to lay itseggs; this fact has sug. 
gested tosome of the best farmers the import- 
ance of procuring those kinds of wheat that 
mature the earliest, so that it may become hard 
before the insect merges from its winter quar- 





his crop is advanced several days. 
to this, he sows the best early varieties of 
wheat he can procure. 

There are other casualties to which wheat is 
liable, but the most formidable of which we 
have not before alluded to, is rust. This, we 
believe, is entirely owing to the state of the 
weather at the time the grains are filling. Wet, 
warm, sultry weather, is the fruitful cause of 
this malady. Early maturity is the only means 
by which this evil can be avoided. 

Early maturity, then, is a matter of the first 
importance, as a means of avoiding the evil ef 
fects of most of these causes. To secure this, 
the land must first be put in the best possible 
order before sowing. Where land is wet, no- 
thing adds more to the early maturity of any 
crop than complete draining. «No soil can be 
warm and suitable for any growing crop, that 
is saturated with water. Warming and stimu- 
lating manures afford additional means to pro- 
mote early maturity. Another, and the most, 
important consideration of all, is to secure éarly 
varieties for seed. Like all other varieties of 
grain, there is a marked difference in the peri- 
od of maturity of the different kinds now culti- 
vated among us; and if the proper means were 
employed, new varieties might be produced, 
that would ripen earlier than any of the kinds 
now cultivated. Some of the best varieties of 
wheat now known among us, bave been obtain- 
ed by selecting the largest early matured heads 
that showed marks of superiority over the gen- 
eral crop. 


Some men see further than others—not be. 
cause their mental telescope has a longer range, 
but because it is better adjusted. 

To doa few things, and to do them well, is 


a@ success. 
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DEVON CATTLE. 


Next to the Durhams, the Devons ave most}on and Alderney or some other breeds, and 


popular in the United States. They are hardy 
—thriving in situations where the larger bréed 
could not live; are excellent milkers, being 
hardly surpassed for quality by any other 
breed ; while, for beef, they are unequalled, 
their meat being juicy, the fat and lean well 
intermixed, and is considered by fastidious 
Londoners the par excellence of meat. 

They do not, however, grow so large as the 
Durhams and Herefords, but thrive and do 
well on much thinner soils, and are remarka- 
ble for perfect hardihood. No breed equals 
them for making oxen. 
able, move quick, and work kindly together 
when yoked. The Devon oxen have a quick- 
ness of action, a degree of docility and honesty 
of work, equaled by none others. 

Some years ago, there was atrial of strength 
between Devon and Durham oxen, at one of 
the exhibitions of the Philadelphia Society.— 
The Devons were well repaesented by three or 
four choice pairs from New England, which 
were more perfectly broken than any we ever 
saw. The mere motion of the driver, without 
touching with the whip, would make them 
back, turn to the right or left, move fast or) 
slow—and, in fact, follow their driver as readily 
asa dog. In moving some heavy cart-loads of 
stone, up hillor on a leve!, they far surpassed 
the heavier and slower Durhams, both in speed 
as well as moving power—which last was part- 
ly, perhaps, owing to their going at their work 
with awill, and in perfect concert. Their heads 
were put down to their work, till it seemed as if 
the eyes would protrude from their sockets. 

The favorite color is a dark red; and the 
purity ofthe breed is usually indicated by the 
absence of all white. 

For a farmer who wishes a dairy of good 
size; gentle cows, of a beautiful and uniform 
color; and good also for first quality of beef— 
there is nothing like the Devons. Many of our 


best cows in this section are crosses of the Dev- 


They are very tract-| 





then make capital dairy cows both in appear- 
ance and production. 

The pure Devon cow (as seen in the engrav- 
ing) is particularly distinguished for her full, 
round, clear eye, the gold-colored circle round 
the eye, and the same color prevailing on the 
inside skin of the ear. The countenace cheer- 
ful, the muzzle orange or yellow, but the rest 
ofthe face having nothing of black or even of 
white about it. The jaws free from thickness, 
and the throat free from dewlap. The points 
of the back hind quarters different from those 
of other breeds, having more of roundness and 
beauty, and being free from most of those an- 
gles by which good milkers are sometimes dis- 


tinguished.— Stock Journal. 
- oo 


Sowing Grass Seed in the Fall. 

Ep. Rurat Wortp: Can grass seed be sown 
in the fall. I wish to seed down considerable 
land to grass, and if it can be safely done, pre- 
fer tosow some of the seed this fall. By reply- 
ing through the Rural World you will oblige 

A Younc Farwer. 

Rerty—If land is put in good condition, we 
have no doubt it is a better time to sow grass 
seed in the fall than in the spring. Fall is the 
season when nature sows the most of her seeds, 
and they vegetate freely, aswe all know. We 
have known of some instances where Timothy 
and Herds’ grass seed have been sown in the 
fall with the best of success, and have never 
heard of a failure. We presume clover seed is 
as well or better adapted to fall seeding than 
the grasses, as it is encasedin a very hard cov- 
ering. We have known clover seed to keep in 
the ground ten years. <A crop of clover, when 
ripe, was turned under deeply in the fall, andthe 
field was sown to wheat and seeded to Timothy. 
Ten years after a deep plowing was given to 
the field—the clover seed was brought to the 
surface, and the ground was covered with 
young plants. This only shows how wisely 
the God of Nature has provided for the presery- 
ation of seed. 


EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Letter from Hon. Israel S. Diehl. 

Vienna, Austria, June 25, 1867. 
| Con, N. J. Cotman: I am so far on my way 
ito Asia, in pursuit of Cashmere, Angora or 
Asiatic Shaw]Goats. I spent one month in Paris 
viewing the Great Exhibition. I visited the 
Jardin des Plants, the Jardin d’Acclimation, 
jand the great and grand sights of that Athens 
lof the world. I tully intended writing you 
earlier, but found no possible spare hour—I 
will now only say, the Exposition is a great suc- 
cess, excepting the American Department, 
which is not what it ought to be. St. Louis 
and Missouri are well represented, comparative- 
ly, which, I presume, has been described to 
you long ago. Illinois, as a State, surpasses 
any State, in the display of her wealth, re- 
sources, and inducements to Emigrants—by the 
lefficiency of her able State Agricultural Secre- 
tary (J. P. Reynolds), her commissioners, and 





press correspondents. 

The display of Agricultural implements was 
large, as also of seeds, cereals, &c., from all 
parts of the world. 

In the Horse Department we were most 
pleased and interested in the fine French ‘‘Nor- 
mandy” horses—this is one of the most valua- 
ble, substantial, and practical horses of all Eu- 
rope—just the horse for the United States, and 
which ought to be more extensively introduced. 
I would especially call yoyr attention to this 
Normandy horse, found in use in almost every 
omnibus in Paris. The Russians made as fine 
a display of horses as I ever sgw—collected 
over the wide domain of the Russian empire 
from Europe and Asia. The Turk, Barb and 
Arab were exhibited in all their purity by the 
Bey of Tunis, by Egypt, Turkey, &c. The 
Dromedary of the desert, and the everlasting 
Donkey, made their daily tours on the Champs 
des Mars. 

In Cattle, the Dutch Hollanders (of which 
there was a fine display) interested me most. 
Wonderful milkers, good workers, making good 
beef, large and beautiful, just the cattle for the 
Western lands and farmers. The French Nor- 
mandv, Pyrenees, Brittany, Ayrshire, Jersey 
and Durhams, were exhibited, but did not sur- 
pass our own. 

In Sheep, there were some superior French 
Merinoes, and the long-wool mutton sheep, sur- 
passing anything of the kind [ had seen from 
France, but nothing superior to our own in the 
United States. 

In Goats, I found the Angora and Cashmere 
in the Zoological Gardens—but nothing equal 
to our own in Illinois or Ohio, in size, beauty of 
quality or quantity of fleece ;—and since visiting 
Brussells, the Zoological Gardens at Antwerp, 
London, Hamburg, Berlin and Vienna, (seeing 
specimens at each of those places,) I am eatis- 
fied we can far surpass Europe in successfully 
raising the goat and its fleece in the United 
States, especially in the West andSouth-west. I 
found the fleece worked up in the exhibition 
and elsewhere into various valuable articles, 
but not at the fabnlous prices claimed, asserted 
or offered by the Tenn. Co., and others, at 
home (see Report to Agricultural Department). 
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The Exhibition is a perfect world of exhibit- 
ys, and a great success, worthy of a trip across 
he ocean, the endurance of sea-sickness, and a 
sear’s study at a year’s income of a man’s life 
like a thing of beauty that is a joy forever; 
ot here you have a combination of the beauti- 
|, wonderful, practical and essential of life, 
edlizing fully that knowledge is power, and 
‘hat mind governs matter. 

To give you any satisfactory idea or descrip 
ion of the Exposition in a letter, is impossi- 
ble, as it takes about a wheelbarrow full of 
atalogues to classify and number them alone. 
The variety and combinations are wonderful and 
gausing. The contrasts of the different nati- 
palities, exhibited in their manufactures, hab- 
its, appearance, language and everything, is 
very striking, and one is favorably impressed 
with the progress of the world. If only war 
aud dissension could forever be abolished—all 
reapons of death destroyed, and the first man 
that made or invented another gun, pistol, can- 
son, orimplements to destroy life, sent to the 
yevitentiary or lunatic asylum—then might 
yople learn war no more and peace reign; 
jutnow, the greatest cannon, needle guns, and 
nost effective weapons of destruction, receive 
the most attention and are most highly honor- 
«. You would be astonished to sce the im- 
mense cannon and variety of new implements 
{war and death, exceeding almost in interest 
iheimplements of husbandry, and productions 
asential to life. 

You would have been interested in the Hor- 
ticultural Department and display—here the 
French excel, especially in Arboriculture; it is 
perfectly astonishing how they transplant trees 
—whole gardens and groves and young forests, 
wdmake them grow. The grounds show for 
The Zoological and Acclimation 
Societies and Gardens are worthy of attention 
adimitation. I visited those of London, Paris, 
Antwerp, Amsterdam, Hamburg, Berlin, Vien- 
na,and was much interested and profited. Our 
Government, and each large city of the U.S., 
should have one, whereall the various and val- 
wable animals, birds, fowls and plants could be 
acclimated and seen. Many valuable things 
could thus be constantly added to our country. 

I found, in addition to the Cashmere and 
Angora Goats, the Llama and Alpaca in all 
these gardens. I would call especial attention 
lo its introduction into the Western portions of 
oir country as admirably adapted to many 
parts and as @ valuable animal; and I shall 
tel greatly tempted, on my return from Asia, 
to proceed to South America to procure some: 
they can be made a success. 

Among other wonderful exhibitions and 
sights, was the grand review of the Prussian 
amy at Berlin upon the reception on the return 
ithe King of Prussia apd the Czar of Russia, 
withthe immortal Bismark and other great 
ten—it was a grand sight. It is astonishing 
tow rapidly Prussia and Russia are progressing 
~how elated and powerful Prussians feel them- 
‘elves since their great success against Austria. 

hey seem ready and willing to fight anybody 
tse at a moment’s notice. 

_ Berlin is agrand old city, but not equal to 
Yienna, which I consider, next to Paris, the 
ost interesting city in Europe. 

Vienna has a population of 600,000 persons, 
and is rapidly improving in beauty, size and 
wealth, Her museums, galleries and collec- 
lons, are among the best of all Europe. We 
Spent a week profitably here, especially among 





themselves. 





the manufactories. Over 1000 shawl looms are | should be pulled and thrown together in rows 


in operation, making from two to three shawls 
per week each. As I intend to devote a whole 
article to shawls, I pass it here. 

At Dresden (ihe Florence of Germany) we 
enjoyed a delightful visit to her old galleries, 
and among other things found the spun Ango- 
va Rabbit’s Fleece, worn here, and selling at 
from $1.50 to $2.50 per ounce, fine and beauti- 
fulas silk, and in great demand. The Angora 
Rabbit, like the Angora Goat, produces a most 
beautiful, lustrous, silky fleece, and can be 
profitably raised in the United States, as we 
have some now, and I commend the Angora 
Rabbit to the attention of rabbit fanciers. 

Dresden is the old capital of Saxony, and 
one of the centres of fine wool andsheep. We 
saw some most beautiful specimens. 

Saxon Switzerland, to which we paid a visit, 
is highly interesting with grand scenery. 

At Prague, the capital of Bohemia, we wit- 
nessed one of those wonderful European Catho- 
lic processions on a peculiar holiday. Prague 
has much of interest to the historian and anti- 
quarian; the centre of the Bohemian glass 
works, soworld renowned. 

Brunn, the capital of Moravia, is one of the 
great woollen manufacturing towns of Austria 
—a visit here was profitable. 

The surroundings of Vienna, with her pala 
ces, country villages, dorfs and manufactories, 
scattered all around, in the absence of fences, 
fields or farms, as in America, presents a beau- 
tiful picturesque aspect. What millions of 
money could be saved in America, if we could 
dispense with fencing as they do in Europe— 
and would it not be more profitable? 

In agricultural implements and skilful agri- 
culture, we excel Europe. Here most things 
are accomplished by main strength and perse- 
verance. The cattle here are mostly stabled and 
herded—so, few are seen traveling through the 
country. 

We visited the Kaiser’s stables of several 
hundred head of most beautiful horses in Eu- 
rope and 140 state carriages—some truly mag- 
nificent. Here you see the Barb, Arab and 
Turk horses, in all their beauty. ‘The Spanish 
riding school is one of the lions of the city. 

The sobriety, order and good behavior of peo- 
ple, is every where observable, and I am much 
pleased with the people. We saw the Kaiser 
Joseph in all his glory; but to sights and seeing 
dignitaries, there isno end in Europe. 

I met J. P. Brown, of Constantinople, here, 
and depart to-day down the Danube to Asia, 
on my mission, and intend to secure and ship a 
cargo of the best Asiatic Shawl Goats to New 
York by October; in the mean time keep 
what you have. Israet S. Dikut. 





Saw-dust on Land. Harvesting Navy 
Beans, &c. 

Ep. Rurat Wortp: Will you inform me 
what effect saw-dust, three or four years old, 
would have on land. Some who have tried it 
here, say it sours the land. Will it answer for 
mulching trees? We have a heavy crop of 
weeds here—how would they answer for mulch- 
ing? What is the best time to gather Navy 
heans, and the best way to gather, cure and 
thresh? SuBscriBER. 


Rerpty—Saw-dust from some kinds of wood 
contains a good deal of acid, which is injurious 
to vegetation ; but when decomposed, as it is 
likely to be, when three or four years old, no 
injurious effects will follow an application of it 
asa mulching, It makes an excellent mulch- 
ing for all kinds of trees, small fruits, &¢.— 
Weeds, graes, straw, or any covering, applied 
to trees or plants, answer well for mulching 
material. 

Navy beans should be gathered when the 
haulm (stalk or stem) is ripe, or nearly so. They 


or heaps. Then stick a stake in the ground 
;and pile the beans up around it, not so thick 
as to heat. Leave several inches space around 
the pole, so they will cure more thoroughly.— 
As soon as the haulms are thoroughly cured, 
thresh out with a flail or horses. 


soo 


The Farmers’ Club of Mexico, Mo. 

Ep. Rurat Worup: The Farmers’ Club of 
Mexico, Audrain Co., Mo., has ordered me to 
report the existence of this Association, its ob- 
ject, aim, &c., to your paper, 

The Club has been organized under most 
favorable circumstances. A large number of 
the leading farmers haye joined it, and are ta- 
king an active part in establishing the Associ- 
ation as a permanent institution in our midst. 
The Club meets in this city once or twice in 
each month for the transaction of business, and 
the discussion of all matters pertaining to the 
interest or avocation of the farmer; the best 
means of producing the various products of the 
soil; the improvement of stock, &c. 

They also keep a book in which to register 
all kinds of stock they may have for sale—cat- 
tle, mules, sheep, &c., so that the stock men of 
other States coming here for the purpose of ma- 
king purchases, can easily discover what stock 
there is for sale in this part of the State, by 
calling at the office of our Recording Secretary. 

The Club will be glad to receive communica- 
tions from any quarter promotive of the object 
of this Association. Respectfully, 


Mortimer McIuuany, Cor. Sec. 
Mexico, Mo., July 13. 


STACKING WHEAT. 

Ep. Rurat Wortp: Ia sorry to see a very 
detrimental practice among wheat growers. 
They cut their wheat, bind it, and shock it, and 
then let it stand a month, or even two months, 
exposed to sun and rain. Many let it thus 
stand till they thresh it. Sometimes continuous 
rains occur and the wheat sprouts, and thusthe 
whole crop is ruined or nearly so. Now this 
is bad farming. Do not farmers know that by 
stacking their wheat, it goes through the sweat- 
ing process, which makes the berry plump and 
adds at least three pounds to the bushel, and to 
its flouring capacity two pounds, and makes a 
much better quality of flour also. Not only 
does wheat thus stacked make better flour, but 
it makes better seed for sowing. It is plump, 
and germinates quickly and grows strong. 
Farmers must see therefore that it is for their 
interest to stack their wheat as soon as it is 
fully cured, and not run the risk of losing their 
crop by the rain. It is true it is less labor to 
haul direct to the machine, but neither the 
wheat nor flour will be as good as if wellstacked 
before being threshed. Rusticus. 








—_—w nt —-@~o>—— 


TERRIBLE ACCIDENT BY A REaPER.—The E£v- 
ansville Courier says a young man, J. R. Erving, 
was engaged in mowing near Princeton, Ind., 
and, on coming to a log, got off tocleanit. The 
horses immediately started with the machine, 
the cutter striking the left leg of the unfortu- 
nate young man, severing that limb from the 
body and partially cutting therightleg. There 
is no chance of his recovery. 
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THE GUINEA FOWL, OR PINTADO. 


Africa is the native country of this bird, 
but it is also common in some parts of Amer- 
ica, where it is supposed to be indigenous.— 
Although this bird has been long domestica- 
ted, it still retains much of its original shy- 
ness and primitive habits. The cock and hen 
are both very much alike, but there is some- 
what ofa difference in hue of certain parts; 
but this diflerence does not always exist, and 
therefore we must depend upon their gener- 
al manner and appearance. As these birds 
pom a second hen will be neglected and use- 
ess except for eggs. 

These fowls are not very profitable; the eggs 
are small and of astrong taste, and their cry 
is very annoying. 
confinement, and, like the turkey, will not 
thrive unless it has freedom. The hens com- 
mence laying in May, and Jay throughout the 
entire summer. The period of incubation is 





The Guinea fowl dislikes) 28 days. 





You must keep the male bird away 
while the hen is laying, or he will destroy the 
eggs. The chicks, while young, require careful 
management, and must be constantly fed; in 
a short time, they become perfectly hardy. 





About Selecting Blood in Stock. 

All “bloods” are good—good for all places 
and'all purposes, with slight exceptions ; hence 
all breeds are recommended—and it is difficult 
to say which is best, which should be selected. 

The Devon has probably more general good 
qualities than any other. It is a good worker, 
active, and a good feeder; tractable also, and 
pleasant to have about. Its color, a bright red; 
its trim head, broad between the eyes, which 
are bright and prominent; astraight back, fine 
limbs, and round, sleek body—make it a most 
desirable stock to have. It is, withal, a fair 
milker; easy to lay on fat: and it is a pure 
race. There is no uncertainty about its breed- 
ing. You get Devon with the qualities we 
have enumerated—and you get them largely, 
crossed on our native stock by a pure bull. 

The Short Horn is a favorite—perhaps the 
favorite—and is generally considered a contrast 
to the Devon. But there is less of this than is 
genera'!ly supposed. Only in the carcass is the 
Short Horn considered superior to the Devon 
by most—and it shows more favorably in this 
respect in its build. But the Devon is excellent 
here also, as the shambles well enough testify. 

Among the Short Horns we now and then 
find a deep milker, superior some say to all 
breeds, the Ayrshire alone excepted—and even 
with that famous milker is sometimes compared 
as a rival—in England used largely in the dairy 
—this, however, in consequence of the beef- 
forming qualities, which it has superior to the 
Ayrshire. Forheavy draughts, we have known 
the Durham to be an advantage—crossed on the 
native stock, quite superior. 

We have thus but little difference in these 
two famous bloods, The Devon is the likelier 
of the twoin an aggregation of points. The 
Short Horn, however, with its flesh forming 
qualities, superior to the other and all others, 
makes up much for the loss of other points.— 
Both are comely in view of what they possess : 
it is hard to say which takes the preference.— 
No one will regret the possession of members 
of either kind, 

The Ayrshire is the dairy cow par eminence— 
cultivated for this purpose ; and though not so 
pure and well-established a blood as the Devon, 
is still a distinct breed that may be relied on. 
It lacks in beef. This is an extreme point, es- 
pecially when compared with the Short Horn ; 








Lut ison apar with the Alderney, its rival in the 


a Devon if we have no other offered ; and go 
of the rest. Improvement is what we want.— 
But if we let our prejudice over-rule our choice, 
as is so generally, almost universally, the case, 
we shall suffer the consequences. 

dice is a prolific source of evil. 
scarce an owner of a mowing machine or reap- 
er, who has not the “best machine.” If it be 
Manny’s—Manny’s is the machine; if the 
Kirby—that is the one to get. So of farming 
implements, and of machinery in 
Even the ladies have taken the contagion—and 


This preju- 
There is 


general, 


we find each sewing machine has its advocates, 
pertinaceous as the manufacturer himself often, 

We must get rid of all this—and we shall find 
ourselves in a condition to judge aright—and 


not otherwise. 
a 


Iron Hitis oF Missourt.—Iron Mountain, 
Pilot Knob, Bogy and Shepherd Mountains, 





dairv—we should rather say, perhaps, in the| Missouri, with other iron hills of less magni- 


qualities of butter, and cream and milk, whic 
this little docile cow produces in the highest 
degree, outstripping the Ayrshire—but not 
much—falling behind itin quantity. The two 
are related here, as the Devon and Short Horn 
are in other qualities. And yet the Short Horn, 
the Ayrshire and the Alderney, have but little 
to vary in lacteal properties, only in richness 
and amount to a small degree; for the Short 
Horn has arichness as well as a good flow of 
milk; and the Jersey makes up in richness 
what it loses in amount, the Ayrshire uniting 
the two. 

And will any one say that the Devon has no 
place here? She is too well known for her 
milking properties to be excluded: she equals 
nearly or quite the average of the three, form- 
ing, as she is justly entitled to, the fourth in 
the catalogue of milkers. Some place her third, 
and some second only to the Ayrshire. 

We have said nothing of other breeds, to 
which the,same general remarks apply. We 
have not space to notice these in detail. The 
four enumerated are just now the most popular 
—and were they not, and were half of them ex- 
tinguished—and the loss substituted by the 
others—there would be little inconvenience, the 
success in the stock Jine would not be material- 
ly influenced; and any two could be removed 
with the same effect—the extreme would be the 
Jersey and the Short Horn, leaving the Devon 
and the Ayrshire, by which the dairy and the 
shambles would still be favorably supplied.— 
The easy- fattening qualities ofthe Devon would 
cause all inconvenience to be avoided: we 
would still have good beef, and obtained at re- 
munerative rates, little inferior to the famous 
beef-blood. Or retain the Jersey and the Short 
Horn, and you havestill the two interests un- 
impaired, beef and the dairy, lacking a little in 
amount in the latter, which is made up in su- 
perior richness, thus balancing again, or near- 
ly so, the difference in the change. 

It is therefore of less consequence what blood 
we get, than that we get blood. Any is an 
improvement on the old stock of the country.— 
This holds good with respect to farm stock of 
all kinds in the main. We cannot but better 
ourselves in this way, as all blooded stock is 
an improvement on the old. Let us not refuse 


j, | tude, it is computed, would yield, 100,000 tons 


yer annum of wrought iron for four hundred 
years. The depth and extent of the lead-oear- 
jing rocks are greater in this State than any 
lother portion of the globe. The same may be 
{said of copper and iron ores. Un the north 
jand west of this great iron centre are found 
jJead, copper and zinc ; on the south and east, 
| copper, silver, argentiferous lead, nickel, cobalt, 
| platinum and gold. ‘The vast coal fields ot IIl- 
/inois are within a short distance, and will soon 
be brought by railroad into contact with these 
iron mountains, to melt them down and buiid 
trom them eventually the greatest iron industry 
on the globe. Large manutacturing establish- 
ments have already been located prospectively 
in St. Louis, in view of the advantages of the 
Chester coal fields. 
——-—— _—_ -_-»+e—-—_-__——_- 
PLAIN TALK TO FARMERS. 

The Hon. James’ W. Wall, of New Jersey, 
has written an interesting article, beaded as 
above, tothe Farm and Fireside, from which we 
extract as follows: 

‘*The legislation of the past has done com- 
paratively very little for theagricultural interests 
ot the States. This omission has mainly grown 
out of the neglect and inditlerence of the class- 
es most injured by it. The past you cannot re- 
deem ; but the future is with you—the men of 
the plow, the men of toil, the cultivators of the 
soil you own; you can, with the awakened pow- 
er which has so long slumbered within you, 
mould and shape, and direct the future legisla: 
tion of our States as you choose. The hammer 
of Odin is in your hands, and as the stroke of 
that of the Teutonic mythology is said to have 
produced convulsions on the earth’s surtace, so 
political power in your grasp, if wielded in a 
high and holy purpose, will shake terribly the 
inert, useless legislation which bas so long 
cursed our States. When I think of your num- 
bers in the land, your immense power in every 
township and district, I honestly believe that by 
a perfect concentration of action, your strength 
would be greater than all the industrial pursuits 
combined. But now your power seems to be 
like that of the elephant in the menagerie. 
The politicians use you and abuse you—they 
pierce you with sharp goads, and ride upon your 
trunks with impunity. Whereas, if you were 
only once fuily alive to the fact of your real 
power, how you could crush them ata single 
blow, or trample them as dust beneath your 
feet. * * * Now, upon you, the farmers of 
the country, depends a correction of the evils 
that have thus grown up in the legislative his- 
tory ot thecountry. Crafty politicians call you 
‘the bone and sinews of the land,’ and you are 
to them all this, for they make you the ‘ hewers 
of wood and drawers of water,’ to assist in all 





their schemes.” 
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Horse Department. 
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(SELECTED. 

ROADSTERS AND TROTTERS. 

BY THOMAS S. LANG. 

Perhaps no department connected with the 
breeding of domestic animals in the United 
States has received so little systematic and in- 
telligent attention as the production of first- 
class roadsters and trotters. 

Great and success{ul etforts have been made 
in England and France to improve to the ut- 
most that class of horses known as thorough- 
bred or blood horses; and also to produce a 
proper cross tor hunters, each class for a definite 
use, to which they were bred with closest care. 

There has also been much pains taken in 
this country to breed the same class of horses, 
and also to preserve their pedigree and per- 
formances. 


‘The results have been gratifying to lovers of 


sporting stock, showing conclusively the value 
of careful breeding in the direct line of the 
qualifications desired. 

To breed trom stallions presenting to the eye 
asymmetrical form and fiue size, does not in- 
sure the offspring to possess fine size and sym- 
metry, only in proportion as the progenitors, 
both sire and dam, tor several generations, may 
have possessed like good proportions. 

While it seems well established that the form 
of colts for the most part is determined by the 
sire, which may be attributed to the sires gen 
erally being better bred, yet I have in mind 
several stallions of good style so badly bred as 
to produce animals of the most indifferent 
character, and with but few distinguishing traits 
of the sire; and, in most instances, where these 
stallions were stinted with mares of high ner- 
vous energy and good breeding, their own qual 
ifications were almost entirely lost, the dam, 
on account of her stronger determining power, 
overbalancing the influence of the horse. 

This, then, should show us how important it 
isthat stallions should be selected with care, as 
the individual type of what we wish to produce, 
and that his antecedents are such as will war- 
rant a reasonable certainty in the result. 

Theretore, a breeder desiring a class of trot- 
ting horses, regardless of their size and style, or 
carriage. need simply to select a stallion with re- 
markable propelling powers and _ satisfactory 
lasting qualities, being sure that these qualifi- 
cations are the result of close breeding aud not 
of chance. 

Ido not mean by close breeding that they 
must be found in some branch of some thorough- 
bred family, as the term thorough-bred is some- 
tines accepted or used, but that a stallion 
should be from a line of trotting animals that 
have been bred especially to such movements ; 
and ifthey can be found possessing the thorough- 
bred strain, how much more valuable, and with 
how much more certainty may we expect satis- 
factory results from their use. 

May I be allowed to mention an example, to 
Prove this theory--the horse well known as 
“Rysdick’s Hambletonian,” by ‘* Abdallah,” 
by * Mambrino,” by “Imp. Messenger,” dam 
of * Hambletonian,” by ‘Imp. Belfounder,” 
Grand-dam, “Old One Eye.” by Hambleton- 
lan.” he by Imp. Messenger,” and dam of ** One 
Eye,” by “Imp. Messenger.” 

Now, if the reader will obtain a list of the 
Temarkable animals produced by this excellent- 
y bred horse, he will at once see the value of 
close breeding to certain qualifications. 


XUM 





Had some favorite son of ‘*‘ Imp. Messenger,” 
! 


however, been selected for his running capabil- 
ities, and bred to notable running mares, hauté 
We expect, alter several generations in breeding, 
the splendid trotting animals that are now the 
product of * Hambletonian ?” 

We need not by any means believe that we 
have yet arrived at the highest point attainable 
for speed. 

Lhe tremendous stride of the colts of Ham- 
bletonian and other like-gaited horses must 
gather energy and stoutness, as they are con- 
stantly bred to the best mares of like qualities 

I have, however, noticed a tendency to lose 
sight of symmetry and a beautiful carriage in the 
efforts of most breeders. Symmetry, good size, 
color, and style of going, are most important 
qualities to be added to speed, and the careful 
breeder should always attempt to combine all 
these in the animals produced for roadsters and 
trotters. 

A long, slashing-gaited trotter is not often a 
pleasant roadster; neither is a short, rapid, 
pony-gaited animal olten a good trotting horse ; 
yet a combination of these qualities makes a 
good “ geutleman’s horse,” and often a good 
trotting animal also. 

Ido not wish to be understood that it is in- 
dispensable to obtain beautiful specimens of the 
sire only ; certainly not. On the contrary, my 
own experience goes to prove the doctrine that 
the dam influences form ot body, temperament, 
and otherwise modifies the general structure, 
more or less, as she is more or less possessed of 
high nervous power. I have also, in my short 
experience, observed several marked instances 
of mares that could not claim very careful 
breeding; yet, I believe they were of such high 
nervous power as to control the character ot 
the colts they produced for several years in suc- 
cession, although bred to ditferentand well-bred 
horses. 

This leads me to remark upon the influence 
circumstances may exert upon mares wholly 
disconnected with genera! laws of reproduction, 
which may often lead one astray if not care- 
lully noted, and tends to throw discredit in 
some minds upon the general laws which gov- 
ern reproduction. 

I have noticed that a marked departure from 
the general rule, that * like produces like,” may 
almost always be traced to certain causes, not 
always the result of consanguinity, or traceable 
to like qualities in progenitors, For instance, 
mares of high nervous temperament are often 
very intractable and irritable duri ig their peri- 
odical heat, and although well bred, and stinted 
to a well bred horse, may produce offspring 
most unsatisfactory, the result of the state of 
temperament which the dam was in atthe time 
of stinting. I know a black mare, from a black 
dam and grand dam, and a black sire, that, be- 
ing stinted to a black horse of great nervous 
energy during a period of nervous excitement, 
having been separated trom her companion, 
a bay horse with blazed face, one wall eye, tour 
white legs and feet produced a colt that was 
black, with blazed face, one wall eye, and 
four white legs and feet, as unlike herself or 
the horse stinted to her, as possible in other 
respects, but very similar to her companion 
who had been near during her period of heat, 
and by whom no issue could have been pro- 
duced. 

This is one marked instance among many 
within my knowledge—and such facts are val- 
uable thus far—that all nervous mothers should 
be placed for a season in sight of and near the 
horse intended to be stinted to them, that men- 
tal affinity may also assist natural laws in pro- 
ducing like. 

[To BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT. | 
->~2o 





Treat your horses with that kindness which 
is characteristic in all the actions of a merciful 
man—no animal will appreciate it better or re 
spond to it with more gratitude than the horse. 





CURE FOR SWEENY. 


Ep. Rurat Wortp: I have a young mare 


which is quite lame with the Sweeny. Her 
right shoulder is badly shrunken. If you can 


inform me of a cure, you will greatly oblige 
Yours truly, a 

Repty.—The most effectual remedy is the in- 
sertion of a rowel or seton. There are needles 
for the purpose which are run just beneath the 
skin on theafftected shoulder. Draw through a 
thread from a point above to a point in the low- 
er part of the shoulder, and tie it securely.—- 
This thread should be worked occasionally. 
An inflammation is produced, and all the re- 
euperative energies of the system go to repair 
the'injured part. This is said to be an effectu- 
al cure. 

Some persons make a hole in the skin, and 
take a quill or tube of some kind and ‘blow it 
up”’—that is fill the space between the skin 
and shoulder blade with air—but it is not so 
good or certain a cure as the insertion of a se- 
ton. Others rub the shoulder severely for a 
number of days, to get up an inflammation and 
draw the blood to the shoulder; while others, 
stili, apply a strong liniment, for the same pur- 
pose. 

Perfect rest is indispensable, at first, to effect 
acure; but as soon as the muscle begins to 
enlarge, moderate exercise is beneficial. 

Swelled Legs in Horses. 

Many horses are subject to swelled legs. In 
old horses it arises from congestion of the legs 
which depend on the weakened action of the 
heart incident to oldage. There is not much 
to be done for cases of this description. Anoth- 
er class of cases occurs in horses of alymphatic 
temperament, and the exciting causes are high 
feed and want of exercise. The horse’s legs 
become swollen, hot and painful, and the horse 
goes lame on the affected limb. The proper 
treatment for such cases is low dietand laxative 
medicine. In severe cases | have sometimes 
searified the affected leg, but this is only ad- 
visable in the early and acute stage of the at- 
tack. Half an ounce of nitrite of potash may 
be given once a fortnight to horses that are sub- 
ject to swelled legs, and where it recurs. fre- 
quently, once a week. The swollen leg some- 
times attains enormous dimensions, and the 
swelling may become permanent. 1 have seen 
a horse’s leg swollen nearly as thick as a man’s 
body, and in one case (which I examined after 
death from a different malady) | found that the 
swelling was produced by the effusion of lymph 
between the skin and subjacent tissues. 


-—_ 
o- 








Barus ror Anrmats.—Dr. Charles Shepard 
one of the founders of the Turkish bath in 
America, related in a recent speech, on the open- 
ing of the Brooklyn Hammam, some remarka- 
ble facts and experiences of the Turkish bath in 
Europe. In Ireland, for instance, where the 
bath has made a great progress, there is an es- 
tate owner who has Turkish baths not only for 
his own family use, but also one exclusively for 
his horses and cattle. Herein he has saved the 
lifeof more than one of his valuable horses, 
having cured one of the lockjaw. Several of 
his cows owe to it the prolongation of their lives. 
One calf was given over to die by the herdsman, 
but by his direction was carried through the 
bath toacomplete recovery ; ‘‘and when I was 
there,” says the doctor, ‘“it was the finest look- 
ing cow in the field. I also had the pleasure of 
seeing his favorite povy take a bath.” 
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Written for Colman’s Rural World. 
OUR GRAPES. 

There are some very important points in the 
history of our grapes that we would be pleased 
to see elucidated. 

One point—and it is an important one—is: 
To what extent were the grape vines subject to 
mildew, rot and the attacks of insects, in the 
early days of grape culture? We wish to see 
this subject cleared up before all our early pio- 
neers in grape culture pass away! 

As far asthe “record” shows, the Cape was 
at fault for producing too little must to the acre; 
the Isabella, because its must was too poor in 
quality; the Catawba, because its late ripening 
circumscribed the area of its cultivation to too 
small a circle—but actual disease was an item 
hardly noticed. Now, these varieties are among 
the most diseased on our very extended list.— 
Now disease has assumed proportions so form- 
idable as to threaten extensive grape culture ex- 
cept in a few localities. 

Of the now hundreds of varieties introduced 
within the last fifteen years, and heralded by 
their introducers and early propagators as 
meeting all the wants of the cultivator, disease 
in one form or another is almost universal— 
even the Concord and Hartford are not entirely 
and uniformly exempt. To such an extent has 
this diseased condition manifested itself, that it 
has been claimed that freedom from disease 
can only be secured by a system of constant 
renewal of the vine itself by Jayering. Other 
cultivators base their hopes for the future on 
the discovery of a variety or class of varieties 
that will fill the full measure of the requirements 
of the grape grower; but when we reflect that 
there are, throughout the country, hundreds of 
collections embracing from one to two hundred 
varieties, all claiming a near approximation to 
perfection, many giving much promise for a 
few years, each costing from one to five dollars 
apiece besides the expense of their culture, the 
bill assumes such stupendous proportions that 
we will see the economy of trying to discover 
the cause of the evil itself, instead of discover- 
ing the “Utopian” variety. It is true that this 
course will call into action habits of close in- 
vestigation that do not harmonize so well with 
the go-a-head-itiveness of our people. It is al- 
so true that the door will be measureably closed 
upon the most unprincipled extortions and vil- 
lainous frauds ever perpetrated under a benefi- 
cent guise—a system which lies as a barrier in 
the way of extended grape culture—which has 
assumed such proportions and combinations 
that growers will be forced to unite in taking 





| 
measures to secure themselves against such a/demned by many as worthless, we think it dy 


plundering system. ‘lhe verdict of some unex- 
ceptional jury must be given in favor of every 
new claimant before it should be presented to 
the planting community. We must come to 
this as a matter of mere self-protection. 

It is a well established fact that there exist 
certain causes that have an enfeebling tenden- 
cy, to which we call attention—the sum or ac- 
cumulation, and perhaps the re-action of these 
causes, are destructive to the health of the 
vine, and, foremost amongst these, we place 
excessive propagation, rigor of climate, and en- 
feebling managenent. W. 





[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Notes on Spring Flowering Shrubs. 
We have often heard the lovers of summer 

fruits declare, they hardly knew which they 
liked best of all the fruits. When the delici- 
ous strawberry comes, ushering in the season 
of fruits, and as they partake of its luscious 
fiesh and ‘inhale its pleasant aroma, they are 
ready to exclaim, ‘Well, [ do think the straw- 
berry is the queen of fruits, and I like it best 
of all.” When the strawberry is gone and the 
raspberry comes, we have heard them exclaim, 
“Well, I love the strawberry, but I do believe 
the raspberry is better.” And so they go on, 
of the blackberry, the grape, the peach and the 
pear—and when they come to these last, they 
declare they think there is nothing equal toa 
luscious peach or a melting pear; and finally 
they come to the conciusion that they like them 
all best. 

It is pretty much the same with the shrubs 
and flowers—at least with us. When the pure, 
pearly white flowers of the Spireas come in 
early spring, and the bright yellow ofthe Ma- 
honias and Forsythias—we are apt to think 
they are the sweetest and most welcome of all 
the shrubs and flowers that grow. When they 
are gone and others come to take their places, 
we incline to forget the first, and are ready to 
admire and almost worship their successors. 
And so we goon, through the spring and sum- 
mer; and when the fall comes, and exhibits the 
beautiful berried shrubs, we are disposed to 
give the palm of beauty to even them. And 
our wish is—that we had a garden large enough 
to contain them all in abundance, and some 
of every kind, that we could coax to live in our 
climate, so that we might enjoy and admire 
them allin their respective and succeeding sea- 
sons. 

The past spring, though cold and back- 
ward and ungenial in aspect, was fayora- 
ble to spring flowers, and they have been lay- 
ish in their rich display, affording much grati- 
fication to the lovers of the beautiful in nature. 

Among the shrubs, new and old, which have 
attracted attention, and which still deserve 
honorable mention, and cannot well be dis- 
carded, we may name the following: 

The old Forsythia Viridissima, which always 
sets full of flower buds, but loses them whenever 
peach buds are killed, was, this year, nearly 
preserved, and would have been quite, had it 
not been for a very late frost. As it was, it 
was very pretty and showy: and though con- 





serves a better fate; for, if trimmed and key 
in symmetrical shape, with its glossy foliage 
it is not an ungraceful shrub when out of blooy 

The old Pyrus Japonica, with its deep, rich 
crimson, early blossoms, is as charming anj 
indispensable as ever. The White or Blug, 
kind forms a fine contrast to it, and is wort) 
having for that purpose. 

Of the early Spireas, the Prunifolia still r.. 
tains its place, with its snowy sheet of smal 
flowers; while the lance-leaved, both douti 
and single, and coming a little later, is 
charming as ever. But we think there is no» 
that excel in beauty the Elm-leaved Spire, 
with its large clusters of white petaled flower: 
the numerous stamens and anthers in the ce. 
tre of each flower giving ita peculiar and gi. 
gular beauty. 

The little St. Peter Wreath (Spirea Hype. 
cifolia) is a charming kind, with very sm) 
myrtle-like leaves, and extremely small whi: 
flowers, clustering thick along the branche 
It well deserves to be called the Wreath. 

Nor can we omit the stately native—Spira 
Opulifolia—coming later than all the abo 
and a beautiful kind. 

The Spirea Aurea is new to us, but its goli 
den leaves give promise of beauty, and wot: 
ready love it as one of the prettiest. 

We had aliost forgotten the Double Dru 
Almond, covered with masses of its rosy, roun! 
double tlowers. The White variety forms: 
charming contrast, and both are indispensabl: 

A mouth after the above comes the charmiy 
Wiegelia Rosea—this year a solid mass of bli 
soms, and as desirable as when new and fis 
discovered, 

The Wiegelia Amabilis, like the Forsythi 
has been condemned by many as coarse 20! 
straggling and worthless. We do not thiti 
so. It has this year shown its true characte 
by blooming on the old wood, and provitt 
little, if any, inferior to Rosea at this time 
while blooming (as it does) on the young wo! 
late in summer, gives it an additional valu 

Magnificent and grand are not too stroy 
terms of praise to be given to the shrubij 
Magnolias, especially Purpurea, with vel 
large, tulip-shaped flowers, purple and white! 
color, and covering the under branches. 

Soulangeana (purple) and Conspicua (whit 
—the latter a small tree—are equally grav! 
and beautiful. 

The Snowball, old and common as it is, is 
truly grand and noble object, when covett! 
with its globes of pure white—who would » 
without it? 

The Syringa, or Mock Orange, another 0! 
favorite, is a source of perpetual delight * 
each recurring season—and the sweet scent 
kind is quite scarce and deservedly in grt 
demand, and always should be. 

We have almost forgotten, in our enthusiat 
a host of beautiful spring flowering shrubs, 
of which are still indispensable, among whi? 
we may name the Dentzias, Berberries, UP 
right Honeysuckles, Tamarix, Calycanthus, & 
There is one shrub we must not omit, 6” 
which is by no means common, though 4 
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tive of our own country, and that is the White 
Fringe tree (Chionanthus Virginica). This is 
a large shrub, or small tree; with large, hand- 
some foliage; branches and leaves somewhat 
resembling the ash, to which it is related; the 
flowers, which are produced in profusion, con- 
sist of loose, drooping, white, fringe-like, sing- 
ularly-cut panicles, rendering it extremely 
graceful and charming: it must be seen to be 
appreciated, and should be much more gener- 
ally planted. 

We will close with the gorgeous Tree Peony, as 
one that well deserves to be cherished. ©. S. 


How to Make Good Cider. 

A “Subscriber” asks us how to make good 
cider—cider that will keep good for several 
years. Inreply, we would say, that the first 
requisite for good cider is good apples. Apples 
not fit to be eaten, will not make good cider. 
The better the quality of the apples, the better 
will be the cider. Each variety of apples 
should be kept by itself and the cider from 
each madeand kept separately. The qualities 
of the juice of apples are so distinct and unlike, 
that frequently bad cider is made by uniting, 
when, by keeping separate, good cider might be 
produced from both. 

The next requisite is perfect cleanliness. Con- 
sequently the apples should be assorted with 
the greatest care, and all apples affected by the 
rot, all imperfect, unsound apples, as well as all 
that are not clean, should be thrown out. Let 
the apples be ground ten or fifteen hours before 
pressing out the juice. The juice must be press- 
ed slowly, so that it will run pure and clear. 
Assoon asthe juice becomes watery, discontinue 
pressing. 

The next point is to have good, sound casks, 
either new or thoroughiy cleansed. These 
must be filled full. The bung must be left out 
so that the fermentation may throw off the 
pomace and all impurities. As soon as the 
fermentation is over, cover the bung hole, so as 
to keep the outside air from coming in contact 
with the cider as much as possible, but not so 
close as to prevent the escape of the gasses that 
will still arise. In about ten days rack off the 
cider carefully, putting into a clean cask, and 
using care to stop drawing assoon as the cider 
ceases tobe clear. Ina week after more cider 
can be drawn until it becomes cloudy again. It 
should be racked off at intervals of about two 
weeks, two or three times more, always filling 
the casks completely full, and the last time it 
should be bunged perfectly tight and kept in a 
clean, cool, dry cellar, where it will keep for 
years as sweet and good as when first put in. 
Good, cool cellars, are as necessary for keeping 
good cider as they are for keeping good wine. 
Indeed wine cellars would make capital cellars 
for keeping cider. 

The very best cider apple is the Gilpin or 
Little Romanite. It makes cider of the very 
highest quality—superior we think to the Crab 
cider—and it will keep forever and improve 
while it keeps. The tree comes early into bear- 


ing and is a profuse andearly bearer. We hope 
more attention will be paid to cider making in 
the West. When properly made, it is a pleas- 
ant and healthy beverage. 





VINEYARD TRELLISING. 

We present the engraving of a straining bolt 
for vineyard trellis, taken from the Scottish 
Farmer, which is the simplest and most efficient 
article for tightening or slackening wires that 
we have yet seen. 





A—Bolt, to pass through post. 

B—Nut, to tighten in the bolt. 

C—Cheeks, to receive roller. 

D—Roller, or winder, of inch round iron, 34 
inches long, } of an inch at the end, being 
squared, and projecting over the side of the 
cheek for the purpose of being turned by a key. 
There are two iron pins inserted in the winder, 
cross to each other, and close to the cheeks— 
they project about $ of an inch on each side of 
the winder, and serve to keep it in its place, 
and to hold the winder in check by a small 
wire put through a hole in the cheek at E. 








How to Tempera Cellar. 

See to your cellars. When the air is cool 
and dry, open the windows; this, in a night, 
will fill it with cool, fresh air—what you always 
want in acellar. When the air is damp out- 
door, rigidly exclude it; shut tight, and keep 
tight. Of all things, next to heat, dampness 
is not wanted in a cellar. Close, also, when 
the south wind blows, as that will drive the 
cold air out of your cellar: the windows shut, 
the cold air will remain. This course will 
preserve your fruit and vegetables, and favor 
everything kept in a cellar. Ofcourse you are 
to avoid frost ; but you want fresh air; not so 
much however as in a room, as the air ofa 
cellar is not vitiated by breathing. The thing 
is simple, to keep uniform (cool) air in a cel- 
lar: it but needs watching a little. 
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TREE BORERS. 

The borer is the popular name given to the 
larve, of several kinds of beetles; that is, bugs 
with wings and hard shells. The larvez are the 
young of these beetles, in the form of worms, 
and in this period of infancy they pass most of 
their lives in eating, growing rapidly, and us- 
ually cast off their skins repeatedly. 

Their second period is called the pupa or co- 
coon state, in which they sleep while Nature is 
preparing the wings, legs, antennsz, and other 
paraphernalia of the perfect beetle. 

From this second period they enterupon their 
last or adult state, do not increase in size, and 
are devoted to acontinuation of their kind. 
This period lasts only a short time, for most 
insects die immediately after their eggs are laid. 

It is in the Jarva condition that they are 
wood-eaters, or borers. Our forests and orchards 
are more or less subject to their attacks, es- 
pecially after the trees have passed their prime. 

These borers, of one kind and another, infest 
apple trees, the quince, cherry, mountain ash, 
oaks, white ash, locust, and some others, and 
their depredations are often very destructive. 
The locust tree is preyed upon by three difterent 
kinds of borers, Splendid groups of the locust 
are frequently utterly ruined, and majestic oaks 
are half denuded by them in a single season. 
The borer enters a small branch at some con- 
venient point, cutting it half off in so doing, 








and then passes along through its centre, or 


pith, towards the end of the branch. Now 
note the instinct of these little animals. They 
do not pass in towards the body of the tree, but 
outwardly, so that a strong puff of wind breaks 
the branch, which falls lightly to the ground, 
into which the worm goes to pass through the 
next transformation! 

By taking up one of these broken branches 
and carefully following his tracks, the worm 
may easily be found. He certainly has im- 
proved a delightful mode of descending from 
the brawny arms of tall oaks to reach the 
ground. 

The apple tree borer is the larva of the striped 
saperda, (saperda bivittati.) 

This beetle comes forth from the tree in June, 
in the night, flying from tree to tree for food or 
companions, resting in the daytime among the 
leaves of the tree on which it feeds. In June, 
July, and sometimesin August, it deposites its 
eggs on the bark of the tree, at or near the 
ground. 

Knowing this habit, many of these eggs may 
be destroyed by scraping around the base of the 
tree, and washing it with strong soap suds, 
during the last week in August. 

The larvee, or young borers, from these eggs, 

are fleshy, round, whitish grubs, without legs 
or wings. They eat through the bark and re- 
main there the first winter, marking their en- 
trances by alittle pyramid of borings, which 
betrays their hiding places, in which they can 
be easily found and destroyed. The next sea- 
son they penetrate the wood, throwing out dust, 
or cuttings like saw-dust, by which they may be 
traced; generally ascending as they proceed 
and boring deeper into the tree. It then be- 
comes a full grown borer. 
The third season, nearly two years from ite 
entrance, it approaches the surface, where it 
undergoes its final transformation, becpmes a 
beetle and leaves the tree. This borer some- 
times enters the tree several feet above the 
ground, and occasionally enters the limbs near 
the stem. 

Their presence may be ascertained by their 
cuttings, or dust, and the hole where this has 
been cast out discerned by a little practice and 
care. When found, insert a wire with a very 
small point turned up on the end, by which the 
invader may be drawn out and killed.—[N. £. 


Farmer. 
scitanciisiincallibeaitl 


THE PRACTICAL ENTOMOLOGIST. 
We regret to learn that this useful work is to 
be discontinued for the want of support. It is 
a work of national importance and ought real- 
ly as such to be sustained by the Government. 
If Agriculture is the basis of our prosperity 
and wealth as a Nation—everything that inter- 
feres with, or injures, or destroys it or tends to 
destroy it, ought to be met and overthrown, and 
if private enterprise can’t do it—public or na- 
tional enterprise should. Our insect foes are 
legion and are increasing alarmingly and are 
destroying millions of dollars annually, and yet 
a journal ably devoted to their extinction can’t 
be sustained. 
But hear what the publishers say on the sub- 
ject: 
“The subscribers to this Journal will no 
doubt be surprised to receive this montha num- 
ber of only eight pages; and many will join in 
with the regret of the publishers, that three 
more numbers will, for the present, close this 
work. The decrease in the sizeof the numbers, 
is caused by the want of sufficient funds, on the 
part of the Society, to issue more pages, the ex- 
pense of publishing the Paper having already 
considerably exceeded the receipts. i 

It has become very evident that the time has 
not yet arrived, when the Agricultural commu- 
nity—to whom economic entomology is of the 
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most importance—will sustain a work devoted | 
exclusively to that subject. | 

The devastations of injurious insects will, no! 
doubt, continue to increase as long as the farm- 
er, gardener and orchardist remain ignorant of 
the habits of these insects, and until they learn 
how to distinguish their friends from their ene- 
mies. They will doubtless awake from their 
apathy when they find that the ‘* Hessian Fly,” 
the ** Wheat Midge,” and the ‘ Chinch-bug ” 
have destroyed the crops of grain—the ‘‘ Potato 
bug” the crop of potatoes—the ‘Curculio,” 
the ** Plum-gouger,” the ‘‘Codling Moth,” the 
‘** Bark-louse,” and the various kinds of ‘‘ Bor- 
ers,” the crop of fruit; and then, perhaps, they 
will—when too late—seek for practical know]- 
edge how to destroy their insect enemies and 
how to encourage and foster their insect-friends.”’ 

ee 


How Shall We Dispose of Our Surplus 
Fruit Crop. 

The experience of the strawberry season—the 
course of the blackberry season—the prospects 
of the apple, peach and grape crops, forces this 
question on our consideration, Growers assert 
that strawberries must net 40 cents and black- 
berries 50 cents a gallon, to pay, or they must 
be manufactured in some manner so as to en- 
sure these figures: and the large crops of the 
staple fruits at present indicated, call for im- 
mediate provision being made by fruit dealers 
to prepare beforehand for the extended distrib- 
ution of the crop. Don’t let hundreds of bush- 
els of fruit pollute the air of St. Louis and en- 
gender disease, when a little arrangement will 
distribute it as a health-giving luxury to hun- 
dreds of families at distant points, who will find 
it both cheaper and “easier to take’ than 
apothecaries’ drugs. You have duties as hu- 
manitarians as well as fruit dealers, and in 
their full discharge you will best serve your own 
and your growers’ interests. 

But, again, the immense crop of fruit will 
relieve the bread and meat demand of the 
country. 

Apples and peaches will make pork, beef and 
mutton, and as food for hogs, cows and sheep, 
will save the corn crop, and thus at once cheap- 
en bread and meat. 

But it will also supply very largely the re- 
quirements of the distillery, and take the place 
of corn, rye and barley. We need not raise a 
humanitarian cry against this use of fruit :— 
these alcoholic drinks are being used, and will 
continue to be used for some time to come; 
and if peaches and apples, that will perish, can 
be made to take the place of these great staple 
crops—let it be done. 

On these grounds we urge the importance of 
making timely preparation, to work up these 
crops to the best advantage. Make immediate 
arrangements with distilleries and wine compa- 
nies, to have the large crop worked up. Health, 
economy and financial prosperity, call for this 
course in unmistakeable language. A.E. 

—_——_—_———_s- 2 

Earty Ricnuonp Coerry.—An exchange has 
the following: ‘Thirteen years ago I inserted 
a number of the Early Ricmoud cherry buds on 
small Morello suckers. They have grown ra- 
pidly, and at the present time are upwards of 
one foot in diameter, with fine spreading tops. 
The buds were taken from an old tree. I had 


| better than on their own stocks. 





the pleasure ofseeing the scions fruit the third 


year. They have borne ever since, and every 
other year a fullerop. When transplanting, I 
insert the junction about four inches below the 
I believe the trees thus arranged do 
Mine have a 
northerly exposure and are as hardy as an oak. 
It the fruit is left to hang upon the tree till 
nearly ripe, it becomes nearly black, and is ex- 
cellent. ‘he tree is well suited to our North- 
western courtry. It 1s about the only cherry 
we can grow successfully in this cold region.— 
Nurserymen would doubiless benefit themselves 
and the people of the Northwest by raising an 
ample supply for sale of the ruve Early Rich- 
mond. 


surface. 


TO FRUIT GROWERS. 


A Convention of the American Pomological 


Society will meet in the city of St. Louis on the | 


llth day of September next. 

The Fruit Growers should see that the ex- 
hibition of Fruits on that oceasion shall be the 
best that has ever been made in the United 
States. The promise of the growing fruits will 
enable us to make it such. 

The Committee of Arrangements have arrang- 
ed with Messrs McKay & Hood, the Proprie- 
tors ofthe St. Louis Fruit Preserving House, 
for the keeping of all such packages of the 
Early Fruits as may be delivered in good order 
at their house in this city, tree of charge. 

Packages of early Apples, Pears, Peaches, 
Grapes, &c., may be sent marked—‘‘A. P.S., 
712 South 3d St., St. Louis, Mo.” 

Express, or other charges, should be prepaid 
in all cases. 

PSR Drees en eer een 
Cider in Imitation of Foreign Wines. 

Cider, it is said in a Treatise on the manufac- 
ture and imitation of foreign wines, is a vinous 
beverage, made by fermenting the juice of 
apples; and as it is the most important sub- 
stance required for the proper imitation of foreign 
wines, it is necessary to become acquairted with 
its properties, the best method of manufacturing 
it, and with the peculiar mode of preparing it 
for the purpose here spoken of. 

The juice of the apple consists of water, malic 
acid and sugar. As in the fermentation of the 
grape juice, the sugar, or saccharine principle, 
is partly changed to alcohol. When this prin- 
ciple is in small quantity, its deficiency must be 


made up, or we have a liquor without body, 
watery and weak, which renders it difficult to 
preserve. Should the saccharine element not 
have been added before fermentation hag taken 
place, it can still be remedied by adding alcohol 
after the liquor is formed ; or, more properly 
speaking, after fermentation. The most sac- 
charine apples furnish about thirty ounces of 
sugar to a gallon of juice. Good cider apples 
should be both saccharine and astringent. The 
best fruit should always be selected for making 
cider. ‘The fruit should be gathered by the hand, 
when thoroughly ripe; or, if shaken, the ground 
should be covered with mats, to prevent them 
from being bruised, thereby causing rottenness 
before the grinding process commences, care 
being taken to keep each kind separate, so that 
only those ripening at the same time be ground 
togetiver. 

Appies not perfectly ripe should be placed in 
large heaps znd covered, thus to sweat, and 
then bring them in ripe at the proper time for 
making cider. Jtotten apples must be excluded. 

Care must be taken in grinding to reduce tue 


pulp, consequently the best machinery only 
should be used. ‘he pomace should then remain 
from two to eight days, (depending upon the 
weather,) agitating the mass daily till put to 
the press. Lhis proceeding has a tendency to 
cause the saccharine principle to be developed; 
to cause the pomace, which at first was sourish, 
to become sweet, sugar being produced by the 
union of pulp and juice, which, if sooner sepa- 
rated, could not have been formed in such quan- 
tity. Joseph Cooper of New Jersey, one of the 
best authorities, says ‘tbe longer a cheese lies 
after being ground, before pressing, the better 
for the cider, provided it escapes fermentation 
until the pressing is completed.” 

After the pressing, strain the juice through 
a fine seive, and allow it to ferment for three or 
four days, taking off the scum as it rises; then 
rack into casks that are s/rong, tight and sweet, 
and place it in a coo/ situation, so that fermen- 
tation may progress slowly, the alcohol escaping 
with carbonic acid should the fermentation go 
on too rapidly. Various methods are in use 
to prevent too rapid fermentation, One pound 
of black oxide of manganese, powdered, restrains 
fermentation. A handful of powdered clay to 
a barrel answers the same purpose. Sulphuring 
the barrel has also the same effect. 

Atter racking, confine the liquor by driving 
the bung close, and by sealing. A vert must 
be left, and the spile carefully drawn at times, 
but only when necessary, to prevent the casks 
from bursting. When thesediment bas subsided, 
rack in clean, sweet casks, and add to every barre} 
ot 40 gallons 23 gallons of spirit 15 old proof, 
2 pints simple sirup, 10 ounces crude tartar, 2 
pounds of raisins, 2 ounces orange flower water. 
Then agitate the casks (they being well filled 
and not closed) for a few minutes. The second 
fermentation soon begins, the scum is removed 
if necessary, and the liquor occasionally agita- 
ted. Atthe expiration of eight days to a fort- 
nigbt it must again be racked off, filled, and the 
liquor closely confined by driving the bung tight 
and sealing. In from three to five weeks fill 
up the casks, and in a fortnight further examine 
it. If fine and clear, rack it once more, taking 
especial care that you select a fine, clear, tight, 
sweet barrel; but should it not be clear. it must 
then undergothe process of fining, and be after- 
wards raeked in tne manner above mentioned. 
Chis cider is entirely distinct from the other 
sweet cider, andis prepared in this manner to 
serve a3 the ‘ basis” for the imitation of foreign 
wines. This prepared cider will keep for years 
if placed ina low temperature.—{ Ez. 

——____—___> ee ——___— 
“American Pomology,” by Dr. Warder. 

We have gone over this valnable work with 

much interest and great satisfaction. It is one 
continued exhibition of careful investigation 
and indefatigable industry, and will prove an 
invaluable aid to the beginner, while it will 
form a book of reference that will be appealed 
to by the more mature pomologist with much 
satisfaction. 
We could have wisted, for facility of hand- 
ling, that it had been issued in two volumes in- 
stead of one: all up to the “classification” 
forming one volume, and the fruits forming a 
volume to itself. 

In the chapters on ‘‘propagation,” ‘‘orch- 
ards,” ‘‘planting,” ‘insects,’ &c., there is 
much information on other branches of horti- 
culture beside the Apple, which will be found of 
great value, and may well, by a little extension, 
be made a fitting introduction to Pomology in 
all its branches, and not to the Apple alone. 


The attempt at classification, of itself, has en- 
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tailed a vast amount of labor and research, and 


whole fruit—skin and seed—to a fine, uniform |is certainly avery advanced step in the right 
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direction, and its general use will do much to 
simplify and pertect itas a system. 
capable of improvement, there can be no doubt, 
and the illustrations that are given in some 


this is really desirable. 


distinguishing feature in native grapes and| 
That it is | wines ; it will be hard to dispense with it; and of this tree; but in comparing its leaves with 
‘it isa matter open to question as to whether, leaves of plants in my herbarium, I find the 
Why not as well edu-} closest resemblance in shape, structure and ve- 


I have neither seen the fruit nor the flowers 


cases Show how difficult it was to carry out} cate the European taste to the American arti-| nation, with some species of fig trees. The 


the classification in all its details, to meet all 
the forms, &c., as is shown on pages 567--9 
and 583-4-5. 

We have, at the end, avery clear and valua-| 
ble index of fruits, covering 27 pages, arranged 
jn a tabular form. 


liked the form of the tree to take a distinctive 


position. This is, indeed, one of the aids that 


In this table, as also in| 
the body of the descriptions, we would have) 
| the obvious principle under-lying this, as indeed 


cle, as the American taste to the European | 


‘article? In regard to the position upon pure 


| wines, it is unequivocal, upright, correct—per- 


/haps to be better appreciated in the good time 


| coming, than to-day. 


In the estimate of varieties, the chapter on 
Taste will prove a key to considerable latitude ; 


every part ofthe work, is to train up the taste 


the beginner wants most, when he goes to “‘set”’ | of the people. 


the heads of his trees—as upright, spreading, 
or drooping habits require different manage- | 
ment, and the novice finds out (too late in 


On seedlings, the writer will have the active 
‘sympathy of every grower, in offering an ex- 
| cellent hint in regard to getting “three or four 


many cases) by experience the requirements of| unprofessional men to test seedlings and newly 


each individual variety. 


ties, is also much interested in the question of 
early aud late blooming; 
locations, is one of the most important items— 
and, 
noticed. 


This volume is, without doubt, an important | 


save in one or two instances, is not at all | 


|introduced fruit,” as a jury to pass on it, and 
The planter, in arranging his lists of varie-| 


at the tame time to protect the originator of a 


|really valuable article in his right of property 
this, in very many) 


in it. 
This is, certainly, a clear, high-toned work, 
bearing the marks of thought, practice, scholar- 


iship, on every page, and will be referred to 


with pleasure and confidence by every one who 


aid in the study of Systematic Pomology, and | desires a truly elementary treatise on the grape 


ought to be found in the hands of every owner 

ofan orchard. It is the most thorough work 

on the subject that has yet appeared. 

nip cen list oad oacanesos 

Mead’s American Grape Culture and 
Wine Making. 

We have just finished a careful reading of 
this work, and desire to fulfill our promise to 
give an opinion on its merits. Mere politeness 
sometimes compels us to notice in a purely bu- 
siness manner works we do not quite approve. 
Of some works, the least said, the better; while 
others, again, demand careful consideration 
and an extended notice. To the latter class be- 
longs the work before us. 

While there is little pretension to newness, 
every chapter makes a clear point, not to be 
easily passed over. On shelter, the ideas are 
excellent. In treating of manures, the author 
shews, how they can be used, and how their 
abuse tends to “enfeebling and unfitting the 
vine to withstand the rigors of the climate.””— 
Planting and buying are well treated. The 
chapter on training is clear, simple, distinct, 
showing that “the laws of vegetable growth 
are inexorable. By no skill of ours can we 
alter them, but, by studying their nature and 
operation, we may gain as much knowledge as 
willenavle us to apply them to certain cases 
insuch a manner as to produce results with 
great uniformity.” There is nothing wanting 
—nothing redundant. In this chapter he wisely 
shows a simple system—and “fancies” and 
anomalies are put into a chapter to themselves. 

In the chapter on Taste, a high standard is 
setup. The principles are true so far as the 
cultivability of the taste is concerned, but 
whether it is well to bend down or soften off the 
American idiosyncrasies to European patterns, 
isa matter of doubt. We incline to think that 
while the excess of the so-called offensive aro- 





ma may bean objection, tai iis existence is a 





—and no young vineyardist cando without it. 

For sale at the bookstore of E. P. Gray, 503 
North Fourth St., St. Louis. 

ee 
THE COW TREES. 
(By A. Fenpver in Smithsonian Reports.) 

“Setting out from Petaquire in an excursion 
towards the sea coast, my attention was direct- 
ed to some Cow Trees. The space over which 
they were distributed, was but very limited in 
the direction north and south, but extended 
more towards east ard west, and was about 
3,500 feet above the sea. 

Their external appearance, the shape of the 
trunk and leaves, agreed exactly with the de- 
scription given by A. V. Humboldt. Most of 
them were trees of 1 to 14 feet diameter, but 
very tall. I also found some younger ones, of 
5 inches diameter. 

In seven or eight of these trees, of different 
ages and dimensions, | made ing¢isions tosee the 
milk flow. Although it was about the same 
season of the year when Mr. A. V. Humboldt 
saw the cow tree between Valencia and Puerto 
Cabello, I never couid elicit from them much 
more than oneor two drops in asecond ot time. 
There was not much difference in the flow of 
milk between the larger and the smaller trees ; 
and if ever I was disappointed in my expecta- 
tions, I certainly was on this occasion as to 
the quantity of milk. 

The milk bas an agreeable, mild, rather rich 
taste, and becomes somewhat sticky between 
the fingers. 

People who live not far off, and have tried 
these cow trees in different years, do not praise 
much their milk-yielding qualities. 

The cow trees grow in the midst of shady, 
humid forests, at an elevation of about 3,000 or 
4,000 feet, along the sea-fronting declivities of 
the high mountain range, stretching from east 
to west along the northern coast of Venezuela. 


wood is white, and of considerable hardness.” 





[Reported for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Meramec Horticultural Society. 


Eureka, July 4th, 1867. 

The Hundred and Third Meeting of the Suciety 
was held in the house of President Seymour, Vice 
President Bell in the chair. 

Ad Interim Committee made a report on Strawberry 
boxes, when it was Resolved, That a Committee of 
three be appvinted to Memorialize the City Council of 
St. Louis upon the subject of the action of the exist- 
ing ordinance, and Messrs. Seymour, Muir and Beal 
appointed said committee. 

Two new members were admitted. 

Secretary presented package of flower seeds re- 
ceived from the Agricultural Department. 

A committee consisting of Dr. Beal, Messrs. Harris 
and Muir, were appointed to take any action deemed 
necessary on the Subject of Agricultural Commissioner. 

It was on motion Resolved, That the Aunual Fair 
be held at Eureka on the 5th day of September next. 

An Essay was read upon “ The poils of our district 
and their teachings.” 

The Fruit Committee reported Morello Cherries ; 
Whitesmith, Houghton’s Seedling, and a small green 
gooseberry, fine and healthy; and Doolittle Raspber- 
ries, by L. D. Votaw. 

Doolittle and American Red Raspberries, by Dr. 
Beale; and Red and Common Yellow Raspberries, by 
Wm. Harris. 

Fiower Committee reported a very large centre- 
table Boquet by Mrs. Augustine, elegant in its con- 
struction, beautiful in its arrangement, and most ex- 
tensive and well selected in its varieties. 

No. 2, by Mrs. G. Paul, a fine Boquet containing 
excellent Holly hocks. 

No. 3, by Maggie Muir, Boquet containing a per- 
fectly hardy, pure White Verbena Aubletia, that 
stands the winter in the open air. 

No. 4, by Ericu Paul, fine Boquet with fine collection 
of Pinks. 

Vegetable Committee reported White Sprout Pota- 
toes, very good; Green Peas, Long Blood Beet, Sil- 
ver Skin Jnion and Bunch Beans—all very good. 

In a discussion on the White Sprout Potatoe, Mr. 
G. Paul said that he raised about 200 bushels to the 
acre. Mr. Votaw still thinks this the most profitable 
early potato. The Secretary said it makes good sized 
potatoes in six weeks from planting. The Peach 
Blow was not highly esteemed. 

The President announced the next meeting to be 
held at Forest Home, the residence of Capt.T. Thomas, 
near Eureka, on the first Thursday of August. 

Wa. Morr, Secretary. 


[Reported for Colman’s Rural World.] 
FRUIT ITEMS. 
Sr. Louis, July 24th. 

The recent order of the Board of Health, con- 
demning the sale of green and unripe fruits, 
created, for awhile, some excitement among 
dealers and growers—some of them thinking it 
stopped the sale of fruits altogether. But such 
is not the case. The object of the Board is to 
stop the sale of unripe fruits and vegetables, 
which frequently prove so injurious to those 
who are foolish enough to buy them. So our 
friends in the country can send in their ripe 
fruits—apples, pears, peaches, plums, &c.—but 
keep the unripe ones at home. Melons, cu- 
cumbers, cabbages and green corn, are prohib- 
ited. 

Peaches are selling at $6 per bushel—choice 
lots, $7. 

Apples, $1.50 to $3.50 per barrel. 

Blackberries, 15 cents per quart. 

Tomatoes, $4 per bushel. Currants, same. 

Plums, $4 to $5 per bushel. 

Huckleberries, $6 per busbel. 
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ED i. 
THE MILLERS’ CONVENTION. 

A convention of Millers, Flour Merchants 
and Wheat Growers was lately held in St. 
Louis. Its object was to unite and combine 
forces—to make St. Louis the great flour mar- 
ket of the world, which it now in reality is, 
or should be, as it is the centre of the largest 
and best wheat region in the world—to adopt 
such measures as to obtain an honorable and 
fair inspection of their flour here at home, and 
not depend upon other cities, as many ship- 
pers and millers are compelled to do, to place a 
standard upon their flour and in many instan- 
ces to be cheated and swindled thereby—by the 
corruption of an inspector manipulated by 
some buyer. 

Another object of the Convention was to or- 
ganize an Association for the purpose of form- 
ing a statistical bureau, so as to ascertain the 
actual amount of wheat produced each year, 
and thus have a reliable basis on which to buy. 

Whether this organization will ever amount 
to much, time will determine. The objects to 
be attained are certainly desirable; but it will 
require not only great labor and thorough sys- 
tem to obtain these objects, but also much 
money. St. Louis is prolific in hatching into 
life similar enterprises, but soon becomes a 
poor nurse for them and they sicken and die.— 
Unless the most determined efforts are used— 
unless a Jongand clear-headed man is put at 
the head of the matter and is well paid for his 
labors ; unless it is made an object of interest 
as well as of pleasure—the statistical part of it 
(which, in reality, is the most important fea- 
ture connected with it,) will prove a failure. 

We hope the Association will prove a suc- 
cess, and shall at all times cheerfully contrib- 
ute our mite of information and influence to 
promote itsobjects. __ 
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Missouri Stock Breepers’ Assocration.—A 
int stock company is about organizing with a 
apital of $100,000, by the above name, for the 
urpose of carrying on the breeding of the best 
kinds of stock. It is proposed to purchase a 
stock farm somewhere in the county of St. 
Louis, and then stock it with some of the best 
breeding animals in the country. It will be 
managed and conducted by one of the largest 
and most successful breeders in the country.— 
The stock of the Association will be in shares 
of one hundred dollars each, and any of our 
farmers wishing to be identified with the enter- 
prize can subscribe such amount of stock as they 
desire. The capital stock subscribed will be 
called in as needed, not more than ten per cent. 
at any one call, and not more than thirty per 
cent. the first year. 

The business matters of the Association will 
be managed with the strictest economy—the 
sole object of the Association being to aid in 
the improvement of the breeds of our domestic 


animals, and also to obtain a fair per cent. on 
the money invested in the enterprise. Any per- 
son wishing to take stock, can address the Ed- 
itor of this journal for further particulars. 
+ ee 
Lerrer From Mr. Dient.—In another part 
of the Rural will be found a very interesting 
letter from Hon. I. S. Diehl, who is on a mis- 
sion to Asia for Cashmere and Angora Shawl 
Goats. Hespeaks of his visit to the Paris Ex- 
position—to Vienna, and other places, and not 
only gives us an interesting letter, but much 
valuable information. 
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Torr, Frenp anp Faru.—This excellent 
sporting journal comes to us much enlarged 
and improved in appearance, 

It is ably conducted, and merits extensive 
patronage by our enterprising breeders and 
farmers. 

It is published by S. D. Bruce & H. Millard, 
at $5 per annum, at 37 Park Row, New York. 
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We have received the following flaming cir- 
cular, and publish it for what it is worth, with- 
out endorsing or condemning it: 

“Frre, Winp anv Stock Proor.—Improved 
wire fence for one dollar per yard. Great en- 
couragement to prairie farmers. Millions of 
acres of the richest land inthe world without 
a stick of timber to fence it. Lucien B. Smith 
has taken out Letters Patent on an improved 
wire fence, cast-iron post, made very light and 
durable, that is bound to work a great revolu- 
tion in fencing. Strategy against brute force! 
The fence is easily constructed, and is at once 
a complete wire hedge, very conspicuous, which 
is warranted to turn stock. It is also a very 
desirable fence for railroad companies, being 
fire-proof, wind-proof and stock-proof. Value 
of prairie land increased 100 per cent. by this 
cheap and durable fence. The post is well 
adapted to be used with pickets for town fences. 
For particulars, State and County Rights, ad- 
dress, Lucien B. Smith, Kent, Portage County, 
Ohio.” 
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A TEXAS VOLUNTEER. 


Ep. Rurat Wortp: Having accidentally got 
hold of a few copies of your invaluable journal 
sent out by my father from Eminence, Ky., Mr. 
Lewis Neal took it in hand to get up a club, 
and I send you twenty-six names and Fifty-two 
dollars. Mr. Neal proposes to continue his 
exertions, and with his next remittance will 
perhaps claim some sort of a premium. This 
county is one of the finest in the State, and we 
would be glad to see your journal in the hands 
of every farmer and stock raiser. E. D. 
Nevarro County, Tex., June 27. 





[Good for Dixie! May the sun of prosperity 
shine on our Southern friends, as in days of 
Auld Lang Syne.—Eb. | 


ANOTHER—FROM TENN. 
Ep. Rurat Wortp: Enclosed please find $18 
fortwelve copies of your paper. I hope soon 
to send you another and larger list. R. G.S. 
Dyer County, Tenn., July 17. 
Mr. S. will accept our thanks. We are re- 
ceiving letters from all parts of the United 








States inquiring for our journal. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Howse-Keerinac Mapr Easy. By Mra, 4 
P. Hill, Georgia. New York: Jas. O’Kane 
484 Broadway. 


We are in receipt of a copy of this very neg. 
ly got up work, and have examined its contents 
with much satisfaction. In the dedication the 
authoress says: “In its preparation, I have beep 
influenced mainly by the consideration that jn 
this peculiar crisis of our domestic as well a; 
national affairs, counsel is needed. Thousand; 
of young women are taking upon themselye 
the responsibilities of housekeepers— a poii- 
tion for which their inexperience and ignorance 
of household affairs, renders them wholly wu. 
fitted. Formerly ‘mother,’ or ‘mother’s cook’ 
or one whom the considerate mother had train. 
ed to fill this important office in the daughter’: 
minage, was, with many, the only authority 
considered necessary in the conduct of culinary 
operations. Now, however, things are changed.” 

It is to make up the wants incident to this 
change that the present work is undertaken— 
and it is well done. There is more of clear. 
ness, system, simplicity and economy, manifest 
ed than in any similar work we know. Itis 
especially adapted to the circumstances o! 
Southern rural life, and should find a place in 
every farmer’s home. 








Toe Farm anp GarvEN. Jas. R. Jacobsé 
Co., Clinton, 8.C.—Is a new journal, on ou 
table for the first time, and gives promise of 
usefulness and excellence. 





Tue Werxty Monitor: Cunningham and 
Benerman, Washington, D.C., appears as a 
home standard of Temperance and Taste, Its 
appearance and matter are good, and the place 
ofits issue will be, or ought to be, much in- 
proved by its principles. 





Tue American Bee Journat: D. Wagner, 
Washington, D.C. Has just entered its third 
volume with much promise, and is brimful o! 
the most valuable information for the apiarian 
and naturalist. 





Beapiz’s Montuty: Beadle & Co., No. llé 
William Street, New York, comes with its usu- 
amount of good reading, with less pretensiov, 
but with value equal to many of its more lofty 
compeers. 

Beadle’s Dime Novels and No. 7 of the 
Speaker are regularly received, and have much 
interest to many. 





We acknowledge the receipt of the Premium 
Lists of the New York State Agricultural Socie- 
ty; Wisconsin State Agricultural Society 
Greene Co. (Ill.) Agricultural and Mechanical 
Society, and the St. Louis Agricultural and 
Mechanical Association—all for 1867. 





DON’T USE SODA. 
Nor any of the common kinds of Saleratus in 
making bread, if you value health and desire to 
have bread that is palatable. Always use D. 
B. De Land &Co.’s Best Chemical Saleratus, avd 
you will have a pure article. It may be had 
at the grocers. It is put up full weights—other 





are short weights. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“E. P. F.,” Rolla—Says, “Let me know 
where I can obtain a mineral rod. I meana 
rod to indicate where lead, silver, copper, &c., 
are—in short, anything but iron. * * * The 
mineral rod does not indicate iron atall. There 
was one brought through this country some 
years ago, and it was very successful.” 

Repty—We thought that the mineral rod 
might go along with the water switch; but to 
niake all sure, applied to one of the best phil- 
osophical instrument makers in this country, 
who said, “Jet him go to a hardware store and 
geta pick and shovel—these are the only indi- 
cators of the presence of mineral.” 





“Subscriber,” Little Rock, Ark.—In the case 
stated of some potatoes making all vines and 
blooms, and those planted eight or ten days 
later making fine tubers. 

Rer.ty—This frequently occurs where excess 
of moisture and rich soil has caused an excess- 
ively rampant growth. The less stimulated 
and later planted vines produce tubers sooner ; 
but, if no accident happen the succulent vines, 
they will produce. To form a correct opinion, 
the plants should be seen; insects, mice, moles, 
gophers, &., might destroy the tubers after 
they were formed. 

“H,” Bonhomme.—We understand there is 
a work on Propagation published East, but 
have not seen it. ‘‘Barry’s Orchard,” or 
““‘Warder’s Pomology,” would at least in part 
give the information. 





Meeting of the Am. Pomological Soc’y. 

The following letter was addressed to W. 
C. Flagg, Esq., as one of the Committee of Ar- 
rangements—but forwarded by him to us as 
Chairman of said Committee. As its sugges- 
tions are good, we publish it, and shall be glad 
to publish any that have the success of the 
Exhibition in view. 

Muscatine, Iowa, July 15th, 1867. 

Dear Sir: I am thinking we shall have a 
good time at St. Louis, September 11th. 

I believe you are one of the Committee of Ar- 
rangements. I want you to prepare a very 
respectable place for Iowa—in size second to 
Missouri and Illinois, and about equal to Indi- 
ana and Ohio. 

I have been thinking I would like to see 
about 50 Apple trees—nursery trees, 3 years old, 
alive, placed in small boxes—leading varieties; 
and some of the leading Eastern varieties that 
do so poorly here, might be brought in, for re- 
marks upon each variety. For the tree must 
at all times enter into our discussions as well 
as the fruit. 

Especially is it desirable that we should have 
our new varieties there, that those who are ac- 
quainted witn the tree may tell us what its 
good and bad qualities are. 

If such an arrangement is made—and the 
expense will be but trifling—I wall bring down 
my favorite and new variety—the Warfield—a 
perfect and beautiful tree, and the fruit more 
beautiful, 





Trees will take up considerable room! then 
put them any where, if there is not room in the 
hall or under the canopy, and bring them in 
one-half day for discussion. 

It is now about time you were issuing Circu- 
lars for fruit men to come and bring fruits.— 
Our crop of apples is light; but we expect 
good specimens. Pears, good crop. Grapes 
look promising. Suri Foster. 

snshhditbienisccbdilillnideinabiecinasaies 


Licutninc.—The danger to our barns from] ___ 


lightning is when the crop is secured in them. 
The sweating process produces a column of 
moisture constantly going up, which is a pow- 
erful—perhaps the mest powerful, conductor: 
hence the danger to our barns. Thorough 
lightning rods, made upon the principles of 
science, and not for speculation (as is the case 
too much), is the only remedy. 





NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BGP We call especial attention to the follow- 
ing new Advertisements in the present issue :— 

E: A. Riehl & Bro., Alton, Dl., offer pure 
Berkshire pigs for sale. 

The New England Portable Pump Company, 
Boston, Mass., offer a Household Fire Engine 
for various uses, for the lowsum of $5. 

J. T. Lloyd, New York, advertises his Great 
Map of Europe and America. 

Spear’s Fruit Preserving Solution, by which 
Fruit, Vegetables, Milk, &., can be preserved, 
doing away with patent air-tight cans. Mr. V. 
Gerber, 926 Broadway, is the St. Louis agent. 


A.M. Purdy, South Bend, Ind., advertises 
Small Fruits by the million, for sale. 
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BOUND VOLUMES FOR 1866. 
Bound Volumes ofthe Rural World for 1866 


for sale at this office. Price, $3. 








1 —Dr. Lamontes Corroura will 
Whiskers force Whiskers on the smoothest 
face, or Hair on Bald Heads. Never known to fail. 
Sample sent for10 cents. Address, REEVES & CO., 
jyl5-ly 78 Nassau Street, New York. 





Finz Eyerne ror Every Hovsexotp.—Window 
Washer, superior Hot-house Syringe, and Garden 
Engine in one, for $5. “In out opinion excels any- 
thing of the kind heretofore invented.”—[Ed. New 
Eng. Farmer.] Five to one Agent in each town for 
$20. NEW ENG. PORTABLE PUMP CO.,No. 51 
Hanover St., Boston, Mass. It 





$4. A DAY TO AGENTS.—LLOYD’S GREAT 

DOUBLE MAP OF EUROPE & AMERICA 
combined, mounted and varnished, with ribbon bind- 
ing, finished to day, shows ten million names of cities, 
towns, villages, railway stations, rivers, mountains, 
lakes, &c.; cost $100,000, yet sells at $4, worth $50. 
Each map 20 square feet, occupying the space of but 
one onthe wall, with double-faced rollers and rever- 
ses, by which each map can be thrown front. Every 
house inthe land wantsa copy. Printed instructions 
how to canvass wellfurnished our agents. Ladies do 
as well as men. Send money for sample, and see the 
map first. If not sold, taken back on demand. 
Wholesale agents, with capital, for Western States, 


California, Texas, New Orleans, Canada, South Am- 
erica, West Indies and New ee | . ce could 


t$l0ac for this map. . T. LLOYD 
ft $10 0 CORT Toe eS Cortandt Btreet, Hew Terk. 
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SYSTEM. 

Many go to their grave without having ac- 
complished anything. Scrutinize them, and 
you will find they have lacked system: they 
lived at random. Is not this the way of the 
world generally? They live without a deter- 
mined object. If they have an object, they do 
not persist in securing it. And even if they did, 
they would fail in their hap-hazard way. We 
must have our things arranged, so as to direct 
in the way of success. There is a truth in all 
things, pointing the right way. To run any way, 
is not the way to secure the prize—but to run 
straight forward. We are then to seek and 
find out the truth—what is the right way, the 
direct. 

This is the beginning of system. Nature 
works on system altogether. She does every- 
thing (of the same kind) just like every other 
thing. This is system. She grows a plant 
the same way through all time; she cannot 
grow it any other. Why? Because there is 
no other. So she has her sky blue, and her 
grass green. 

So must we, you, I—the men that succeed 
the world over. Not one has ever succeeded 
otherwise. It cannot be done, no more than 
refraction can produce a white rainbow; it is 
always the beautiful colored bow. 

To live at random, as we are apt to do, is 
bad. We must get into acurrent, adopt a sys- 
tem, and then goon. The farmer must select 
his time for plowing ;—some in the fall, accord- 
ing to the nature of the soil; some in the 
spring; and some again in the summer, the 
fallow. He must make this a system. Thisis 
only one part of farming. His seed-time must 
be equally syetemized. So must his harvest. 
So must all and every branch of his business. 
The student has his course of study. It will 
not do to go at random; pick here a little, 
there a little, and leave the rest. That which 
he leaves, may be the very thing he may want 
most. He will need it most assuredly—for a 
knowledge of all, to a certain extent, is neces- 
sary to the perfection of one branch, go intim- 
ately they are connected. Knowledge is a 
great whole; and we must so direct our plans 
as to secure what we want, by appropriating 
what is necessary to our success. We cannot 
go curving, piling up as we would dirt. We 
must take these important materials that lie 
around us in the world—in books, in men, in 
nature—and arrange it. We cannot use all; 
we cannot occupy all departments of life. But, 
thanks, we can occupy one; do honor to it, and 
succeed init. But we must do as others do, 
whosucceed. The road, therefore, is open. If 
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those before us have had the right road, the| give the sounds in the mouth ; having it round. | 


most direct, the most successiul—we need but | ed and arched, to give greater resonance. 


fullow in their footsteps, otherwise strike out 


anew. But we must do it by determining he- 





| Finally, close the lips compactly over the 
teeth, and give the sounds, as before, from the} 
‘lungs; be sure of full and deep breathing first. 
forehand, and arranging our plans as nature|'To make the sounds very faint, to represent ex-| makes the rule. 





But the man dependent upon himself will, 
jin the strength of his youthful vigor, hew him. 


self out a fortune—at least a competence—and 
he will keep what he gets: the exception 


| Disburden your child then of 


points out—the truth as it exists in nature. We | treme distance, compress the muscles of the} al] encumbrances. Arm him; fit him for his 


can but find out the thing—discover it—not 
make it, change it. There the fact lies, the 
road to success, hidden among a mass of mat- 
ter. We must seek it out, and tollow it up. 

This is our first labor required—to seek out 
the way—not to jump at conclusions. We will 
surely jump into the fire if we do—and all our 
labor and pains will be lost. We will then 
have to begin again at the beginning, and with 
faculties impaired. Great nature has given us 
a pattern in her system, her laws: let us follow 
it. By arranging our matter all in order, this 
here, because it is needed there—that yonder, 
and so on—each serving a purpose, making a 
chain, every link of which is in its place: great 
things may be accomplished. But this is ne- 
cessary. Competition requires it. 

It is system rules the world; governs nature; 
controls the mind; and has its mechanism in 
the body. Where it exists not, there is con- 
fusion, as in the mutilated body; the bewilder- 
ed mind; the clashing of creeds and principles: 
chaos. 








DEATH. 
Montgomery says: 
Who that hath ever been, 
Could bear to be no more? 
Yet who would tread again the scene 
He trod through life befure? 
We dare say but few. ‘This is an argument 
in favor of death— 
Yet who would tread that unknown shore, 
Where foot hath never trod before ? 

It is not so much that it is unknown, that we 
dread death—for we love novelty: it is the 
instinct of life that seeks its preservation— 
common to all life. The wise heed not the in- 
stinct, but look the matter square in the face. 
Doing this, they are not afraid to die, as 

Who would tread again the scene 
He trod in life before ? 
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VENTRILOQUISM. 


This is a faculty long supposed to have existed 
only with the few who were considered by the 
multitude as especially gifted. The principles 
of Elocution prove that itcan be acquired. As 
a general thing, we have neither necessity nor oc- 
casion to use the voice in the manner by which 
it is produced. Most persons, in former times, 
have actually believed that the voice left the 
body of the operator, and was thrown or ‘* cast” 
in various dire tions, at will. This is impossi- 
ble, and yet, with all itsabsurdity, it is difticult 
to convince many, even at the present day, to 
the cor trary. 

It is only in seeming that the sound comes 
from any indicated direction; it is merely a 
concentration or suppression of the voice within 
the lungs which gives the appearance of dis- 
tance to sound thus produced. To practice ven 
triloquism effectively, it is necessary to begin 
with simple sounds, making them from the 
depth ot the lungs. Take the vowels first, then 
the explosives; render them clear and full. 
After the voice is well established as coming 
from the lungs, and not on the lips and about 
the throat, then shut the teeth and endeavor to 


lthroat closely together, and thus prevent the| 
Practice | 


jsound from too audibly escaping. 
| these sounds in every variety of manner until 


| . . 
} under complete control, and then let ingenuity 


to experiments in this department of vocal 
science. It is very simple, and only requires 
practice to excel init. Almost any person can 
acquire it who bas ordinary good vocal organs. 
It is speaking from the lungs rather than from 
ithe lips and throat. It is capital practice for 
the voice to acquire this peculiar command 
over the lungs.—[J. E. Frobisher'’s Guide to 
Elocution. 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
MUSIC—A JEWSHARP. 


Somebody gives this advice: ‘Before you pay 





three cents for a jewsharp, my boy, ascertain 
whether you cannot make just as pleasant a 
noise by whistling.” 

This is very nice, and looks like “‘reform.”’— 
But it 
and a jewsharp is not a bad thing to furnish it. 
It is simply the Zolian, which of all sounds 
is the sweetest. Its expense is a trifle. Noth- 
ing so cheap, and at the same time so eflect- 
lve. 


isn’t it. We want music—boys want it; 


Boys need music; they need the exercise 
in youth, so as to have its influence when they 
come to be men. Shall we then deprive them 
of what is an advantage? 

Let the boys have jewsharps; thelittler ones, 
whistles. They require it; nature made them 
so; and God ordained it. When they become 
men give tuem other instruments. But even 
jewsharps are played by men—and would be 
played more, were they not ashamed. In se- 
cret we have known them to play—at least one, 
ourself—and if this is against us, let it be: we 
cannot do without our jewsharp, perhaps it is 
because we cannot play another instrument.— 
We will own we like a fiddle, a flute—yes, a 
flute. We have often regretted that we could 
not play a flute. But the harp, the common 
wind-harp—we have one in our window: we 
would as soon part with a pane as the string in 
the window. Such memories as it brings as 
one is listening—say, late in the night, when 
that alone is the voice, and comes from the 
past—comes here to the present. A jewsharp 
fills up the intervals when there is no wind. 
All this is needed; we must have music; if not, 
how shall we appreciate that other music above? 

reenact ey: Ris ete ebes 

EDUCATE YOUR CHILD. 
Send a child into the world educated proper- 
ly—mentally, morally and physically—and you 
have done your work: you have done well — 
In truth it is all you can do. To establish 
your child in independence, is another thing. 
If, however, his educaticn is what it should be, 
you are safe; otherwise not—in which case 
money will make to itself wings and fly away ; 
and then the chances are, that the recklessness 
engendered will ruin your child—the loss of 
property will drag down with it what was de- 
pendent upon it. The world is full of such 
cases. 





devise as to language and characters suitable 


station—if you can, ascertain what that is; if 
;you cannot ascertain, fit him for general werk, 
land let him choose for himself. The chances 
are in his favor. Do not fear for him: his 
training was right, and he will not swerve 
from it. Here the exception makes the rule 
again. 
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MELTED BUTTER. 

Probably three-fourths of our melted butter 
is spoiled by heating—too much heat given it. 
Not only spoiled, but made hurtful. This is 
done by changing the nature of the article.— 
But aside from this, the taste of the article is 
hurt, and, seriously. Make your soup boiling 
hot and put your butter in, or boil with butter, 
and youimprove the dish; improveitin taste. 
Apply the butter when the liquor is half cool 
ed, or in a condition to be swallowed, and you 
get melted butter—melted, but butter still—and 








lyon get the flavor in this way more readily, as 
| you do the sweetness in sugar that is moist or 
melted. Butter eaten when hard, loses half its 
relish. You want it melted, so as to spread 
over the palate, and give you the direct effect of 
its flavor. Melted butter alone will do this— 
and when it is sweet and fresh, few things at- 
ford more luxury; and it isa luxury that en- 
dures: you never tire of it, Besides, it is 
healthful—generally, at least: it hardly comes 
under the head of the oils—pork, tallow, &c., 
which are objectionable. Do not spoil this ex- 
cellent article of diet, which is so constantly 
Make a constant pleasure of it, which 
you may do as well as not—precisely. 


used. 


— a+e 
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How to Bake Appies.—Bake without break- 
ingthe skin. Bake from three to five hours, 
| When the pulp is perfectly tender, break the 


iskin ; if that is silken, like the cuticle of the 
|hand, you have your fruit done. If you break 
{the skin by baking, the beat and moisture will 
}escape, and your apple willdry. The peel pre- 
; Vents evaporation, and is a good conductor of 
|heat. Bake on paper, and there will be no 
| dishes spoiled or needed to be washed. 


~~ 
oo 








Tommy Tart is thus described in Henry Ward 
| Beecher’s Story: ‘How odd that she should 
|ever have married such a man! But they were 
so utterly unlike that she could not help it.— 
Her peacefulness felt the attraction of his great, 
boisterous way. Her silence marvelled at his 
elemental talk, which rained and blew, and at 
times burst out into squalls, as if h:s mouth 
were the very cave of winds.” 
> © > —_______ 

In ancient timés cows were considered money 
—thus, a cow stood for a dollar and a quar- 
ter; a sheep for twenty-five cents; and so on. 
In the course of time money was used; and 
that represented the cattle as paper money now 
does gold. 








It is moderate joys that have the sweets of 





Hybla ever swarming around them. 
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FLOWERS. 

For what do we plant flowers? For the 
pleasure they afford in the appreciation of their 
fragrance; in the exquisite beauty of their col- 
ors; the diversity cf their foliage; and the pe- 
culiarities oftheir forms, But there is yet an 
other source of intense enjoyment that is hard- 
ly ever noticed, and is distinct from all tbe 
others—it is, irritability. 

A girl had received some seed of the Sensitive 
Plant, Mimosa sensitiva. The litile plants 
came up with their neat leaflets. She went to 
pullout some weeds that came up with her 
flowers. By accident she touched one, and it 
bent prostrate tothe ground. Upon seeing the 
tender plant droop so suddenly to the earth, 
she was struck with astonishment, and it was 
sometime before she could realize that it was 
not the beauty or the odor or the form that 
gave this plant its interest—but its irritability. 
After the full realization of this, the Mimosa 


was an endless source of enjoyment. 
ero — — - 


THE OLD BOY. 

The same boy is living that lived in his youth 
—though new three score and ten. There isa 
lack in the strength:—I am annoyed by this 
white hair, and these wrinkled hands; and I 
must carry these silly glasses at my eyes. 
This is too bad when the boy is yet here, feeling 
as of old, playing in the yard, running in the 
street. What has happened to him? Some- 
thing is burdening him. He can no more run 
and leap as he used to, like a deer, active, 
Now he is cramped, held down, this 
But he 








nimble. 
same boy—boy yet, here, writing this. 


could not have written this in his youth; he 
has learned many things; and the learning 


has made him old. But, thanks! the 
mind can yet be a boy: that is, act again the 
early life over, without the effort. And when 
the man dies, the boy goes with him to the 
grave: it is the boy fitted for the grave—the 
old boy. 


them 


> e « —-—______ 
Men or Few Worps.—Some men use words 
as riflemen do bullets. They say but little. 
The few words used go right to the mark. 
They let you talk, and guide with their eye and 
face, on ani on, till what you say can be ans- 
wered in a word or two, and then they lance 
out a sentence, pierce the matter to the quick, 
and are done. Your conversation falls into 
their mind as rivers into a deep chasm, and is 
lost from sight by its depth and darkness. They 
will sometimes surprise you with a few words, 
that go to the mark like a gunshot, and then 
they are silent again, as if they were re-loading. 
Sue h men are safe counsellors, and true friends, 
in every case where they profess to be such. To 
them truth is more valuable than gold, while 
pretension is too gauzy to deceive them. 
Words without point, to them, are like titles 
without merit, only betraying the weakness of 
the blinded dupes who are ever promoters of 
other men’s schemes. 


Bep Bues.—Ed. Pilg World—The best way 
to get rid of this pest, is to wash the bedstead 
vith salt water. A few washings will exterm- 
inate them. I thought I would let the readers 
ofthe World know that this 1s a sure preven- 
O. S. 





tive, 
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We are great, not for our knowledge—but for 
its application. 





Secure a Damper to Your Stove. 
In going through the country, I find that 
many stoves are without a damper. This is 
unfortunate; it is owing to ignorance, mainly. 
A knowledge of the benefits of a damper, will 
leave a msn with no excuse to be without this 
necessary appendage to a stove. From one- 
fourth to one-third fuel is saved by a good 
damper. This is clear, and beyond controversy. 
We have had the experience, and made the es- 
mate; and we have seen it thoroughly demon- 
strated in numerous cases. 

But the saving of wood is not all—coal in- 
cluded. The increased comfort of the room to 
many, is the most desirable object. There is 
no draft (when the damper is shut), and hence 
no raw airin the room, which a stove in con- 
stant activity will draw in—into the room—ta- 
king the warm air out. Such a room is any- 
thing butthe room for an invalid or for comfort, 
in cold weather. 

Economy and comfort then are the desired 
results of a damper—a thing that costs a few 
dimes, and, when patented, but adollar. It is 
money laid out to the best advantage we know 
of: a few dimes will pay more here than any- 
where else. 

A damper keeps the heated air in the stove, 
heating the stove, pressiig out at every avail- 
able crack (if the damper is closed, and there 
isno smoke.) The hot air surrounding the 
stove also remains: there is no draft to draw 
itaway. Thisis in addition to radiation. You 
need not be “stuffing” your stove constantly. A 
good fire will last for an hour or more. 

Po.iTENESS.—It is said that in order to be po- 
lite, we must be natural. This is all very well 
if the politeness exists in the man. If not, he 
must, to be natural, be like the brute; brutal, 
ifhe is brutish ; rough and severe, according to 


his nature. An unendurable disposition, natu- 
rally expressed, is an unendurable infliction.— 
Cultivate the man—not his manners; then let 
him be natural. Otherwise, let him keep his 
bad nature to himself. 


eee 


DOMESTIC DLPARTMENT. 


To Remove Strains From Corron AND Linen.—Put 
a small quantity of brimstone into an iron vessel, and 
drop in alive coal of fire; having first wet the stained 
spot with water, lay the cloth over the vessel, so as 
to let the fumes have full access to the stained spot, 
and it will soon disappear, or become loose so as to 
wash out. 








PPPs 


Potato Prr.—Boil common or sweet potatoes until 
well done. Mash and strain them; toa pint of the 
potatoes, adda pint and a half of milk, half a tea- 
cup sweet cream, or a little melted butter, two eggs, 
and sugar, salt, nutmeg, or lemon to the taste. 


Tomato Pres.—Take ripe tomatoes, skin and slice. 
Sprinkle over a little salt, and let them stand a few 
minutes, pour off the juice and add sugar, half a cup 
of cream, one egg, nutmeg, and cover with a rich 
paste, and bake in a moderate oven over half an hour. 
This makes an excellent and much approved pie. 


A Bomep AppLe Puppine.—Boil dried apples 
nearly done. Save a teacup of the juice of the apple 
for a sauce. Chop them, and mix with soaked 
bread, and boil ina bag. Make a sauce of melted 
butter, sugar and flour, with enough of the apple 
juice to give it the flavor of wine, and spice with nut- 
meg. Itis excellent. 


Bakep Appte Dumpiines.—Take a pint of stewed 
apple sifted, those that are a little tart are best, two 
cups of sugar, eight eggs, half a cup of butter, one 
quart of milk, and rose water, lemon, nutmeg, or cin- 
namon to your taste. Bake one hour. 





St. Louis Wholesale Market. 


Corrected for Cotman’s Rurat Wortp, by 


SHRYOCK & ROWLAND, 


Successors to W. P. & L. R. Shryock, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON & TOBACCO FACTORS, 
And Agents for the sale of Manufactured Tobacco. 
210 Levee and 216 Commercial St., St. Louis. 


Particular attention paid to the purchase of Plauta- 
tion Supplies and General Merchandise, 





eee 


J ULY 26, 1867. 
Cotton—18e to 23 P hb. 


Tobacco—Lugs, $2.50 to 4.50 8 100 ths. 
Shipping leaf, $7.50 to 14.00. 
Manufacturing leaf, $8.00 to 40.00. 


Hemp—Hackled tow, $140 @ 145. ® ton. 
Dressed, $275 (@ 300. 
Medium, $140 @ 160. 
Choice, $185. 


Lead—$8.25 @ 8.50 ® 100 ths. 


Hides—Dry salt, 19c @ tb. 
Green 10c @ 113 ® b. 
Drv flint, 22¢ @ tb. 


Hay—$17.00 @ 20.00 ® ton. 


Wheat—Spring, $1.25 to 1.65, ® bush. 
Winter, $1.90 to 2.25 @ bus. 


Corn—$0 95 to 1.15 ® bush. 
Oats—85c to 91 PB bus. 
Barley—Spring, $1.10 to 1.20. 
Fall, $1.25 (@ 1.75. 

Flour—Fine, $4.50 to 6.00, @ bbl. 

Superfine, $7.00 to &.50 B bbl. 

XX, $10.00 to 11 50 @ bbl. 

Ex. Family, $13.00 to 15.50 ® bbl. 
Butter—Cooking, 8c to 11; table, 18 to 25,Plb 
Eggs—l4c@I15 @ doz., shipper’s count. 


Beans—Navy, $2.75 @ 3.50, ® bus. 
Castor, $2.00 ® bus. 


Potatoes—$2.75 ® bbl. for new. 
Salt—per bbl. $3.20. G. A., sack, 2.50 to 2.60 
Onions—new, $5@5.50 @ bbl. 


Dried Fruit—Apples—no sale. 
Peaches—no sale. 


Cranberries—none. 
Corn Brooms—$1.50 to 4.00 per doz. 


Groceries—Coffee, Rio, 24c to 26 PB tb. 
Tea, $1.25 to 2.00 ® tb. 
Sugar, N. O., 134c to 144 ® bb. 
Crushed & Refined, l6cto 18 PB tb 
Molasses, N.O., 60c to 95 P gal. 
Choice Syrups, $1.35 to 1.7u, ® gal. 


Soap—Palm, 6}c to 84 Ptb. 
Ex. Family, 93¢ # bb. 
Castile, l4c P tb. 


Candles—16c to 22 ® tb. 

Lard Oil—$1.05 @ 1.15 ® gal. 
Coal Oil—45c@48 P gal. 
Tallow—10cP fb. 

Beeswax, 35c to 40 ® hb. 
Green Apples—$3 @ bbl. 
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COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 






Aug. 1. 








COLMAN & SANDERS, 
ST. 


LOUIS NORSLRY, 


On the Olive Street Road, 5 miles 
West of the Court House. 


It contains the largest and choicest 
stock of 


Home Grown é& 
FRUIT TREES, 


Shade Trees, Ornamental Shrubs, 
Evergreens, 


GRAPE VINES, SMALL FRUITS, X¢, 


IN THE WEST. 
The varieties are all guaranteed to be adapted |i 
to our soil and climate. 
The City Office of the Nursery is at 97 Chesnut St. 
in the Office of “Cotman’s RuraL Wor.p.” 
Address, COLMAN & SANDERS, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








PRICE LIST OF WINES, 
Grown by 


GEORGE HUSMANN, GRAPE HILL VINE- 
YARDS, NEAR HERMANN, MO. 


In cases of one dozen bottles each— 


Norton’s Virginia, first quality, $18.00 
Concord, first quality, . 12.00 
Concord, second quality, very good, 10.00 
Herbemont, first quality, . 18.00 
Delaware, first quality, ° . 24.00 
Cunningham, first quality, . ° 18.00 
Cassady, first —, . ° 12.00 
Clinton, * ‘ 10.00 
Martford Prolific, ‘ > 16.00 
Catawba, first quality, 10.00 


Catawba, second quality, very fair, $ 8.50 
In casks, in quantities under forty gallons— 
Norton’s Virginia, first quality, $4.50 4 gallon. 
Concord, first quality, é 3 00 “ 
Concord, second quality, : 50 “ 
Catawba, first quality, ° ’ 2.50 “ 
Catawba, second quality, 00 “ 
Herbemont, first quality, . ° 50 - 
In quantities over forty gallons— 
Norton’s Virginia, first ss 
Concord, first quality, . 
Concord, second quality, . 5 2.00 ” 
Catawba, first quality, . é 2.00 “ 
Catawba, second quality, . , 1.75 si 
As these wines were all grown on my own vineyards 
and carefully managed, I can warrant them to be of 
superior quality, and have nodoubt but they will give 
general satisfaction. GEO. HUSMANN. 


wm toe 
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NATIVE WINES. 

Norton’s Virginia, Concord, Herbemont, Delaware, 
Cunningham, Cassady, Clinton, Hartford Prolific 
and Catawba, by the case, containing 1 dozen bottles 
each. Norton’s Virginia, Concord and Catawba, al- 
so by the keg, barrel or cask. 

As these wines were all grown on my own vine- 
yards, and carefully managed, I can warrant them 
to be of superior quality and to give general satisfac- 
tion. 

Sampie cases, containing one dozen bottles assort- 
ed ofall the above varieties, will be put upif desired. 

Address, GEO. HUSMANN, Hermann, Mo. 


NURSERY FOR SALE. 

The remaining stock and good will of the Hermann 
Nursery, one of the oldest and most reliable in the 
State. For further particulars, address 

GEO. HUSMANN, Hermann, No. 


FOR SALE—'I offer for sale 


from Ten to Fifteen young “SOUTHDOWN” Bucks, 
lambed in April, to be delivered at the St. Louis Fair 
next fall. Price from Twenty to Twenty-five dollars. 
The lambs are from the celebrated Buck ‘“Lexing- 
ton,” purchased of the Messrs. Warfields of Kentueky. 
I would also dispose of a few young Ewes of the 
same breed. Those “aes to purchase will please 
order soon. . W. HUGHES, 











SET STRAWBERRY PLANTS IN AUGUST. 
AND SEPTEMBER. 


Small Fruits by the Milhon. 


STRAWSERRIES, RASPBERRIES, 
BLACKBERRIES, GRAPES, &¢., 

For sale LOW, in large or small quantities. Corres 

pondence desired. Also, our SMALL FRUIT MAN- 

UAL—giving all necessary and desired instructions 

—sent on receipt of 10 cents. Addres 

aug3st A. M. PURDY, South Bend, Ind. 


Chester County White ial 


We can supply a few spring pigs of thi: superior 
breed of hogs, of either sex, very fine, three and a 
half months old, price $15 each, boxed and delivered 
to express company. Also, two very fine Boar pigs 
fit for service, price $30 each, boxed and delivered io 
express company. If preferable, will ship to respon- | 
sible parties per express C. O. D. $16, if ordered and 
satisfactory reference given. 

Address all orders for pigs to JAMES EDGERTON, 
jy2t Barnesville, 0. 





WINTER SEED WHEAT 
FOR 1867. | 


FOR SALE BY 4 
George A. Deitz, | 


IMPORTER AND GROWER OF SEED WIiEAT 





AND GRASS SEEDS, CHAMBERSBURG, PA 
Italian Red Mediterranean, $2.25 Apeck, £8 bus sh. 
Italian White . 323 * $8 
Hungarian Red “ 2.00 38 a 
French Red e 2.00 « $& as 
Hallet’s Eng’h Red “* 2, 25 = $8 6 
German Red ey 2.35 “ $8 “6s 
Hallet’s Eng. White“ 2.25 6s $s é 
Diehl’s White, 60 6 =| $6 se 
Canada White, 1.60 “* $68 6s 
Boughton White, oS $5 “« | 
California White, 1.50- $5 “ 
Blue Stem White, 2.00 fe $7 “| 
Egyptian Red Mediterran’n, 1,50 “ $5 “ 
Red Chaff & 1.50 « S5 “ 
White Chaff 66 150 «8 $5 “6 
Lancaster Red Chaff “ 1.50 $5 “ 


faS-Four pounds of either of the above varieties 
will be sent by mail, (free of postage,) for one dollar. 
Julyl5—4t G. A. D. 


IMPORTANT TO ALL. 
Another Great American Invention. 

It is recommended by Surgeon Bache, U.S. Navy; 
Surgeon Woodward, U.S. Army; by J. R. Chilton, | 
the celebrated Chemist, New York; by Drs. Hai yes 
and Jackson, State Assayers of Mass.; by J. - 
Maris & Co., Chemists, Philad’ a, and other Chen 
ists, and by N.Y. Tribune, American Agricultur- 
ist, N. Y. Independent, Southern Cultivat or, and 
other leading Journals, andby thousands of families 
of the highest respectability who have used it. | 


A cheap and healthful antiseptic—the only method | 
in the world for preserving Fruits, Juices of Fruits, | 
Vegetables, Milk, &c. &c., without sugar and without | 
air tighting. | 

It does away entirely with the need and use of al 
expensive Patent air-tight Jars, and admits of ag 
ing the fruits, &c., in vessels of any size and kind, by | 
simply cooking them, or tying paper or cloth satura- | 
ted with PARAFFIN, or with Rosin and Wax over 
them. When opened, the fruit will keep for 1 to 2| 
months during winter, or 2 to 4 weeks during sum-| 
mer—fully exposed to the air—giving ample time to| 
use them from large vessels as wanted. | 

It will preserve with or without sugar. It is the 
only reliable method for preserving ‘cider. Ever ry| 
dairyman wants it during summer to preserve milk | 
sweet. It will preserve milk 24 to 86 hours longer | 
than it will naturally keep—causing it to furnish more | 
cream. | 

It is warranted healthful and effectual. No family | 
should be without it. Itis sold by all druggists in | 
every wholesale market inthe U.S. Retail price, $1 
per bottle. Each bottle will preserve 128 pounds of| 
fruit, &c., and is accompanied with full directions for! 
using. 

Ask for SPEAR’S FRUIT PRESERVING SOLU- 
TION, and don’t fail to try it—get it from your 
Merchant. L. P. WORRALL, Gen’l Agent, 

New York. 

JVALENTINE GERBER, Fruit Dealer, 926 








Janel “ Glen Aaaie” Belleville, Til. 


Broadway, St. Louis, Agent for St. Louis. lt 





C. AULTMAN & CO’S 
“SWEEPSTAKES.” 





THE ONLY GENUINE 
“SWEEPSTAKES” 
THRESHING MACHINE. 


MITA CMe 
a VWV¥V De VL 


LES OF HORSE POWERS. < 





Tno Improved “ Quser’ ” Power, 
(Both eight and ten horse .) 





THE ° OMPENSATING” POWER 
(Both eight and ten horse.) 


ible ambition exists among threshers to ‘ ‘own 
mach ino in tho neighborhood. " Nothing is 
sreeable to them than to have farmers com- 
keir work is ret properly done, or to lose 
by reason of breakages, and they car- 
ul in selecting a machine, 









2 ty “and its superior 

nplicity ~ ea 

i yr thr eshing ¢ 
ter than any other in the w 





reputation achieved by this 

, has led several unscrupulous manu 
to attach the name 
“7 in one way ind ar 10ther, to their 
\ , and advertiseme ant s toiisicad and deceive. 
Thisis the essence of meanness--down- 
rhit rd sailing under false colors. ‘To 
see that every machine has 

“S. [MAN & CO., MANUFACTURERS, 
Ton, Oro,’ in gilt letters, conspicuously on 
both sides of the Separator. 

The Genuine Sweepstakes enables the 
thresher to pick his customers, seldom stops for re- 
ts much longer than others, saves much 
r and vexation, does the same amount of 

ith less labor, and enables him to select the 
st at id most profitable jobs. 


“The farmers give it the preference, and 
oflen an extra price per bnshel, because it threshes 
clean from the heads, separates perfectly from the 

r Jeans fit for market without waste, saves all 
the n, does its work with the utmost speed, safety 
nud economy, and does not keep a gang of men and 
teains about them on expense. 


Th e elegant “ Patent Pivot Side Gear” 
{st to be foun ud only on the **SwEEPsTaKEs.” 


Our * ‘Patent Cleaning Apparatus” en- 

sles the operator to control the direction of the blast, 
on posi ition of the seives, and clean either heavy or 
light grain, without waste, as fast as it can be threshed 
1e chaff and dirt being separated from the grain 
before it strikes the seive at all. 

Separators, Horse Powers, Straw- 
Stackers, Gears, or Jacks, sold sepa- 
ratelv, when desired. <A written warranty de- 
livered with every machine. The ‘SWEEPSTAKES” 
is usually a very scarce article after harvest, and par- 
ties chould order early. 

Call or send and get a pamphlet circular 
giving a full description an articulare, together 
With numerous ce rtificates, and the names and resi- 
dence of over three thousand persons who have 
bought and used the SwEeEPsTAREs in Lljinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Kansas, alone. 


WM. KOENIG & CoO., 
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207 North Second Street, 


St, Louis, Mo, 
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Cooking Stove 


jsone of the most necessary and desirable articles 
household economy, and, if properly managed, 
si] promote the health, comfort and happiness of 
sery member of tho family. 


NO COOKING STOVES 


Jave ever been brought befure the public which ob- 
ined So great a popularity or met with more favor 
than the 


(HARTER OAK. 


ver 100,000 of these Celebrated 
Cooking Stoves, 


. 
fore been sold, and they are giving entire satisfac- 
tion. 


Vee IMPROVED 


CHARTER OAK STOVE, 


WITH EXTENSION TOP, 


fas but one damper, and is so simple in its con- 
traction that a child can manage it. The ovens are 
lager, bake more uniform, and the Stove heavier 
than any Cooking Stove of corresponding size ever 
nde. The Charter Oak is made expressly for Scuth- 
mand Western people, and we are confident that 
ey will find it the Best and Cheapest Cooking Stove 
ey can buy. 
Made and Sold Wholesale and Retail by the 


EXCELSIOR 
MANUFACTURING COMP’Y, 


612 and 614 Main 8t., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ap9m 





q Verio BREEDER AND 
LW. H. Wright, Peeps ot 
MORGAN HORSES, 
Thorough-bred Durham and Ayrshire Cattle, 


Neb, Southdown, and Improved Kentucky Sheep, 


Chester White Pigs, from stock imported 
into the State, from the celebrated drove of 
Mr. Thomas Wood of Chester Co., Pa. 


tko, Fancy Fowls of all kinds. 
futisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. 


Address P.O, Box 3479, St. Louis, Mo. 
L.W. H. WRIGHT. 
(lover Hill Stock Farm, St. Louis Co., Mo. jy3m 


Millcox & Gibbs’ Sewing 
Machine. 


‘Its seam is stronger and less 
uble to rip in use or wear than 
¢ Lock Stitch.” 


‘Judges’ Report” at the “Grand Trial.”) 

Send for the “Report” and samples of Work, 
intaining both kinds of stitches on the same 
lece of goods. Address, 


M. W. LEET, 


General Agent, No. 11 North Fifth St., 
Saint Louis, Mo. opposite Court House. 
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The Lamb Family 


KNITTING 


Machine! 


iC He 


OF ALL SIZES, 
Forming the HEEL and 


TOE complete, 


Also, FANCY FABRICS of every variety. 
factevery article of Knit Fabric in use 
in the family, can be manufac- 
tured on the Machine. 
For Circular and SAMPLE STOCKING, address 
with stamp, CLARK & LEET, 





In 





Nov. 15 No. 11 North 5th St., Saint Louis, Mo. 
MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP. 
WITH 
SAPONIFIER. 


Only 2 cents the pound of excellent soap if yousave 
and use your waste grease. Only 6 or7 cents the 
pound of the very best soap if you buy the grease. 
Directions attached to every package. All that is re- 
quired is an iron kettle holding one cr two gallons. 
Forsale at every drug and grocery store. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 
Be particular in asking for Pern’a Sart Manvurac 


TURING ComPANY’s SAPONIFIER. 
March 15-ly 


OSAGE ORANGE HEDGE 


PLANTS. 


The Subscribers have the largest Osage Orange 
Nursery ever grown in the world, covering nearly 300 
acres closely planted, and which will yield from forty 
to fifty millions of plants, which they offer for sale in 


Fall of 1867 & Spring of 68. 


Having some twenty years of practical experience 
in raising and handling plants, and also in growing 
hedges, they flatter themselves that they can make it 
to the intorest of all those wishing plants, to order 
them. All necessary instructions to guarantee suc- 
cess will be furnished with each lot of plants. Your 
patronage solicited, with assurance that you will be 
honorably and liberally dealt with. 

Good No. 1 plants at retail, $3.50 per M. At 
wholesale and to agents we offer special inducements. 

Agents coming well recommended wanted in every 
town and county. For further particulars address, 

W. H. MANN & BRO., 
Junel5-4t Box 100, Normal, McLean Co., Ill. 


SORGO HAND BOOK. 


Our Eighth Annual Sorgo Hand Book, 
Giving the most reliable information on Manufac- 
turing Sorgum Syrup, the result of 10 years personal 
experience, with full description of the celebrated 
Cook Evaporator & Victor Cane Mill—Also, de- 
scription of the Eureka Cider and Grape Mill, sent 
free to allapplicants. BLYMYER, NORTON & CO. 
jy15—2t Cincinnati, 0. 


Fancy & Pure Bred Fowls. 

I have for sale, Buff Cochin Chinese, White Faced 
Black Spanish, and Brahmapootras, all superior pure 
bred Fowls, and guaranteed to be second to none, at 
$12 per trio, boxed with care, and sent by express to 
all parts of the United States. All information free. 

Address, CHAS. P. NETTLETON, 

jy15-2t P.O. Box, 530, Birmingham, Conn. 


Pure Berkshire Pigs, three 
months old, $25 per pair. Also a fine 8 month 
boar, $20. E. A. RIEHL & BRO., 
aug4t Alton, Ill. 














PLANT & BRO., 


ST. LOUIS AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 
AND SEED STORE, 
(Established 1845, by Wm. M. Plant.) 
¥eceSign of the Gilt Plow. =p 
116 & 118 South Main St., 


Between Walnut and Elm: 
Also, No. 820 NORTH FOURTH STREET 
(Fronting on two streets), & 823 BROADWAY. 
Keep the WS and Best Assortment of 


PLOWS, HARROWS, 
Corn and Seed Planters and Drills, 
Cultivators, 
REAPERS, MOWERS, 
Horse Rakes, 
Eiorse Powers, 
Threshers, Farm Wagons, 
Portable Farm Engines, 
SAW MILLS, 
LEATHER & RUBBER BELTING, 
Hose, Rubber and Hemp Packing, 
Lace Leather, 
Portable Farm Grist Mills, 


PUMPS, 
Corn Shellers, Cider Mills, 
WHEELBARROWS, 

Straw, Hay & Corn Stalk Cutters, 
Spades, Shovels, Forks, Hoes, &c. 
GARDEN, GRASS, 
AND OTHER SEEDS, 
Sorgo Mills & Evaporators. 


Send for Circulars and Prices. 
PLANT & BRO., St. Louis, Mo 











Free to Bee Keepers. 
‘sIodeey 90g 0} 90.1,7 


“Hints to Bee Keepers,” 
A practical pamphlet, containing much valuable in- 
formation. Sent free to any address. More agents 
wanted to sell the Bee Keeper’s Text Book, Italian 
Queen Bees, and the American Moveable Comb Hive. 
The Improved Moveable Comb Frames are secured 
by Letters Patent for a term of 17 years from October 
1865, and we have just secured another improvement 
by purchasing a general interest for Mr. Langetroth’s 
territory in his Patent extended 7 years in 1866, being 
determined to respect the rights of all, and spare no 
expense to maintain the supremacy of the “American 
Hive.” Send for a pamphlet without delay, and 

address H. A. KING & CO., Nevada, Ohio, 
or L. C. WAITE, Gen. Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 

May 15. 





CIDER PRESS SCREWS. 


FIVE FEET long, 4 inches in diameter. These 
powerful screws bring out one-third more juice than 
portable presses. Send for circular. Made by 


THOMPSON & CARPENTER, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
junel5-4t 











240 COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. Aug. 1, 

















OF SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI. 





Institutedad by State AUtTtHoriIity. 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, .. . . . $100,000.00. 


OFFICE---N.E. CORNER OF FIFTH AND CHESNUT STREETS. 
NORMAN J. COLMAN, Pres. — P. M. KIELY, Sec'y. JOS. W. WHITE, Adjuster. 





This Insurance Company has been organized especially for the benefit of 


WESSPSAN PeaeSRS. 


It will take no Fire Risks, except on 
. 9 


AND PRIVATE RESIDENCES IN TOWNS AND CITIES, DETACHED FROM OTHER 
BUILDINGS AT LEAST ONE HUNDRED FEET. 


ec. sIT WILL INSURE THE DIRE OF ALL KINDS OF TIVE STOCK. 
It pa Insure HORSES, Mules, Cattle, €e., 


AGAINST THEFT! 


IT WILL INSURE THE LIVES OF PERSONS FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
THE WIFE AND CHILDREN. 


LOSSES WILL BE PROMPTLY ADJUSTED AND PAID. 


EFFICIENT AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN 


AND COUNTY. 
GOOD INDUCEMENTS TO LOCAL AGENTS. 


The FARMERS’ INSURANCE COMPANY has been organized by and under the Laws of Missouri, 
with all these Special Departments of Insurance, and the custom of Farmers who desire Insurance is 
respectfully solicited. All business will be attended to with promptness and despatch. Letters ad- 
dressed to the Secretary will be promptly answered. 
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